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Who presided as chairman of the Executive Council of the League of Nations 
at its first meeting held in Paris on January 16th and was chosen its perma- 
nent chairman. M. Bourgeois has for years been active in affairs dealing 
with international amity, and is president of the League of Nations’ Society 
of France, an organization corresponding with the League to Enforce Peace 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HERE is a general tendency to be- 

lieve that the peak of prices of which 

the President spoke some six or eight 

months ago, has at last been reached. 

In the next four or five years—if all 
goes well—the country will climb gradually 
down from its present inflated level. This 
descent is a more difficult process than the 
ascent which preceded it. The Government 
can not control economic forces so as to insure 
the readjustment at a safe speed, but it can 
affect the operation of economic forces so as to 
help toward this end. 

If the Government is to do this great task well, 
it must be a well organized government in good 
running order and as free from the defects of 
the supine time serving and red-tapism of 
which ex-Secretary Lane complained, as can be 
achieved. That means that the country needs 
as its next President primarily a man who can 
pick a cabinet and other officers who will make 
a working organization and inspire it with 
initiative and high purpose. Secondly, the Gov- 
ernment must be so organized that it functions 
easily in all its parts and must have the collec- 
tive wisdom, character, and ability to make the 
many separate decisions which constitute a har- 
moniously working political philosophy. As a 
next President we need, therefore, a man who 
can organize under his leadership and use the 
Dest brains and characters in the country. 

In foreign affairs, likewise, we are facing a 
new era. Even our most irreconcilable lookers 


backward must recognize that the old age of 
isolation is no more—even if it ever existed in 
reality, which is doubtful. And it is beginning 
to be quite plain that the new era can not have 
so short a guide as the Fourteen Points. Per- 
haps it is humanity’s fault, perhaps the Presi- 
dent’s, but, whichever is wrong in the matter, 
it is clear that the Fourteen Points are not a 
feasible method of dealing with world affairs. 
A new foreign policy is imperative and a new 
one must be evolved to take the place of the 
President’s philosophy. 

In both the domestic and the foreign fields 
the prerequisite of a successful administration 
for the four years from March, 1921, is a 
President who can quickly build up a sound 
and permanent organization. This is more 
important than a candidate’s views or any par- 
ticular manifestation before the public at pres- 
ent, for “the pressing questions of the hour”’ 
change with startling rapidity. 

We shall need a man who can organize and 
administer, a man who can use the help of 
other men and inspire them with his leadership, 
and a man whose mainsprings of action are a 
love of his country and a sympathy and faith 
in the common man. At a time when idealism 
has suffered much from the failure of many of 
its prophets, we are in particular need of ideal- 
ists who can give us accomplishments to stem 
reaction from our overwrought emotions, the 
tide of which now threatens to make us sodden 
materialists. 





The newly appointed British Ambassador to the United States. Educated 

as a surgeon, he was at one time Professor of Anatomy at the Royal College 

of Surgeons, Dublin. He played a prominent part during the war as Di- 

rector of Recruiting and Minister of National Service, and in 1919 he was 

appointed Minister of Reconstruction. He is exceptionally well-informed in 
matters of trade and commerce 
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Who gives a new and important statement of Labor union principles in 

System, in which he advocates ‘increased production,” increased use of 

machinery, better management, and the payment of men on their indi- 
vidual performance 





| : WILLIAM P. G. HARDING | 
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Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, controlling the currency and directly 

affecting all business in the country, perhaps the most successful of the inde- 

pendent Government commissions which are not responsible to the people 
through either the President or Congress 























EDGAR E. CLARK 
~ 








Recently appointed Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Clark several years ago was a railroad conductor, and, as chief of the 

Order of Railroad Conductors, served on President Roosevelt’s Commission 

to settle the anthracite coal strike of 1902. Under the new railroad law, the 

responsibilities of the Interstate Commerce Commission are greatly increased, 

so that it will dictate the major business policy of the greatest transportation 
system on earth 








CALVIN N. KENDALL 


Recently elected president of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, and State Commissioner of Education for 
the state of New Jersey 
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The New Railroad Oligarchy 


LSEWHERE in this magazine Mr. Ray 
Morris explains the salient provisions 
of the Esch-Cummings Railroad Bill. 


fi 


It is the first attempt to crystallize into law — 


provisions for a new period in our railroad 
history. When the railroads first began to be 
built the public gave them every kind of en- 
couragement, money, land, and all manner of 
privileges. When the railroads became power- 
ful, the public began to curb their power by 
many schemes which finally culminated in 
the period of regulation by commission. The 
commissions were created to protect the public 
from the railroads’ greed. They had the power 
to compel the railroads to give more service to 
the public for less money and more wages to 
their employees for less work, and they used 
this power to squeeze the railroads so that 
they broke down. 

The present bill instructs the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to regulate the railroads 
in a manner that will build up the transporta- 
tion system of the country, in other words to 
reverse the previous policy. It is to take the 
responsibility of maintaining a transportation 
system as well as of keeping the railroads from 
discrimination or overcharging. That marks 
the beginning of a new period. 

The railroad business in this country is larger 
than any other business except agriculture. 
Its efficiency affects every business in the 
country, for without a highly effective distrib- 
uting system our efforts to increase and 
cheapen production can not succeed. There 
is no good in producing things that can not get 
quickly and cheaply to market. The lines of 
communication are as vital to industry as they 
are to an army. 

Through the evolution explained above we 
have now come to the place where we put the 
supreme control over this vital link in our 
prosperity in the hands of a commission which 
is not responsible to any one—neither to the 
President nor to Congress, except that Congress 
could abolish it. 


This has come about through a governmental _ 


habit of dodging responsibility which, as a 
people, we favor under the pleasanter descrip- 
tion of “taking whatever it may be out of 
politics” and putting it in the hands of a non- 
partisan commission. Once a commission is 
appointed both parties can wash their hands of 
the matter. This commission form of govern- 
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ment sometimes works well and sometimes does 
not. The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
for example, can hardly be classed as a success. 
The Federal Trade Commission has achieved 
little. On the other hand, the Federal Reserve 
Board has been ably conducted and beneficial 
to the country. Its record is perhaps the chief 
reason for a belief in the wisdom of the some- 
what illogical plan giving still greater power 
over the railroads to that body whose con- 
stricted vision had much to do with our 
transportation collapse. But, as Mr. Morris 
points out, the responsibility for the growth and 
efficiency of our railroads which the Com- 
mission is to have under the new law may 
change its point of view and enlarge its vision. 
It is natural that it should if the personnel of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is such 
that it can rise to responsibility. This new 
law puts more power to harm or help American 
economic growth in the hands of the eleven 
men of the Commission than was ever held by 
J. Pierpont Morgan the elder, J. J. Hill, and 
E. H. Harriman, all rolled into one, and any 
others of the old giants added. In a near 
number of the WorLp’s Work there will be an 
account of who these men are to whom we have 
committed so important a task. 


An Important Interview with Mr. Gompers 


HIS month System Magazine is pub- 
lishing an exceedingly important and 
significant interview with Mr. Samuel 
Gompers. 
A chief complaint against American Labor 


unions has been that one of their main tenets is 


the limitation of production. Since the war, as 
well as during it, the public has felt that the 
country’s salvation lay in high production, and 
it is accordingly not favorably inclined toward 
a limitation of product by Labor which would 
maintain or raise the present price levels. 

Mr. Crowther, whointerviewed Mr. Gompers, 
asked him what he would do about the unions 
if he were an employer. The following quota- 
tion is a part of Mr. Gompers’s answer: 

“In order to obtain increased operating 
efficiency | should call in the union heads just as 
] should call in an industrial engineer, but even 
more frequently and on a more intimate basis. 
This would prevent dissatisfaction among my 
men by making wages always the last reduction 
instead of the first. J should know as an 
employer that high wages do not mean increased 








cost of production but, on the contrary, are the 
greatest possible incentive toward the invention 
of better machinery and tools in order that the 
worker's power may be extended to an almost 
indefinite degree. 1 should know that cheap 
men do not mean a cheap output. Wherever 
the human element is cheap you will find the 
methods and means of production in the most 
backward condition. | should pay high wages 
and | should endeavor by every possible means 
to eliminate the wastes from my plant, and to 
gain the maximum of efficiency without brutal 
driving. 

“There is an impression that the unions are 
against machinery, are against the better ways of 
doing business, are against scientific management, 
and in favor of stringing out every job to the great- 
est possible extent. That, it is true, was the 
attitude of the old country. It is not the attitude 
of the American Labor movement. 

“The unions at the time opposed the in- 
troduction of machinery because both the 
workers and the employers saw labor-saving 
machines not as aids to production but as 
substitutes for men. | am in favor of every 
possible mechanical device that can substitute 
for human labor, but if the employer looks at 
the machine solely as an instrument to take 
employment from men he is bound to fail just 
as are the workers who oppose the machinery 
because apparently it is going to cost them their 
jobs. That is the short-sighted view. The 
workers can break the machines, and they can 
destroy the blue-prints, but the idea remains, 
and if it is a good idea it will be put into force. 
Otherwise we bar the economic progress of the 
world and encourage instead of prevent waste 

“But, looking at this question as an aid to 
production, it is the part of the employer to let 
the worker share in that profit by so expanding 
his business as to take care of the increased 
output. There should be no objection to this, 
for increased output means a greater, although 
not a higher percentage of, profit to the em- 
ployer and it means more wages to the worker.”’ 

Mr. Gompers is not a dictator in the union 
Labor world. He is its most powerful personal- 
ity, but his word is not law. The principles of 


increased production and better distribution he - 


enunciates in this interview are identical with 
those of forward looking men in other fields— 
almost, for example, identical with Mr. 
Hoover’s position as explained elsewhere in this 
magazine. That such unions as the bricklayers 
and the plumbers practise Mr. Gompers’s theo- 
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ries there is much good reason to doubt. But 
Mr. Gompers explains that this attitude toward 
improved machinery and management is some- 
what new and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
it has not permeated the entire Federation of 
Labor. In Socialist Labor organizations it 
probably has not been accepted at all either in 
principle or practice. But the fact that the 
chief of the American Federation of Labor 
publicly commits his organization to the prin- 
ciples of high production and good management 
is a matter of very great public importance— 
and wherever workers live up to Mr. Gompers’s 
programme the employer should meet them at 
least half way in seeing that they get an increas- 
ing income which means an ever increasing 
standard for American life. 

What Mr. Gompers says about union respon- 
sibility, of which the following is a part, also 
gives a point of view not generally accredited to 
union leaders: 

“T am in favor of putting more and not less 
responsibility upon the workers themselves and 
upon their union representatives. As an 
employer I should expect my employees to give 
me in return for their wages the fair value in 
work that we had agreed upon, just as I should 
expect a customer to whom I sold on a fair basis 
to pay his bill, and am confident that such 
responsibility would find a ready response. [f 
this fair return is not given then I should hold the 
union strictly responsible, and if the local officers 
should be derelict in respecting that responsibility 
then I should go to the higher authority of the 
American Labor movement, for neither the employer 
nor the union can be permitted to morally go back 
upon a bargain duly and fairly made, but with the 
qualification, however, that since the bargain is a 
human one, circumstances that alter the conditions 
upon which the bargain was premised may so 
change as to make it inequitable. There are 
not many buyers and sellers who insist upon 
their pound of flesh no matter at what cost, 
and if we consider wage agreements as partaking 
of this nature, then, both sides approaching 
fairly, there is no good excuse for trouble. If 


_I considered that my labor agreements had 


become inequitable I should want to have them 
equitably revised. Nobody can reasonably 
expect to succeed with a cut-throat policy.” 
Perhaps the chief indictment against union 
leadership has been that in setting a standard 
wage it forced the employer to pay the poor 
workers and the good workers alike—an ab- 
viously unfair plan. But again Mr. Gompers 
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denies that this indictment fairly applies to 
union principles: 

“] should pay my wages on performance and 
| should have a committee of the union with 
whom I could arrange the fair content of the 
day’s work and thus guard against the danger 
of inhuman pace-setting. | Pace-setting does 
not in the end result in higher production. 
When you consider the waste material and the 
steady deterioration of the human element 
through following too high a pace you gain the 
true facts. If the union wage is to be regarded 
as a minimum it must be translated into a 
minimum amount of work and that minimum 
amount of work is a matter on which the parties 


_ can fairly codperate. 


“Having fixed upon the minimum amount of 
work we are to take into account that all men 
are not equal and there is no suspicion in the 
union doctrine that all men are equal in ability, 
and I should therefore arrange to pay my peo- 
ple in proportion to the amount of work they 
did above the standard—not at all in the way of 
a bonus, not as a gift, and not charitably, but 
with a mutual recognition of the fact that if 
prices are calculated upon the man doing ten 
articles a day, if he then does twenty articles a 
day the employer can well afford to pay the 
worker who produces 100 per cent. more, 100 
per cent. more wages because the overhead 
expense remains just the same. This is a prin- 
ciple recognized by most industrial engineers 
and it is perfectly fair to all parties. 

“The chief objection from the worker’s 
standpoint to doing more has been that while 
the employer gained largely from the excess, 
the employee gained little and often found that 
rates would be so reduced, when he demonstrated 
his real ability, that a new standard would be 
set under which a decent wage could be attained 
only by a killing day’s work. | am decidedly 
in favor, wherever it is possible, of measuring 
the wage exactly by performance and of treat- 
ing the union wage as a guaranteed minimum. 
If the standards were fixed by the men them- 
selves or by the union officers, they would be 
fairly fixed, and those men who could not attain 
these mutually agreed upon standards would 
very properly be discharged. Under such a 
mutual arrangement the length of the work day 
could easily be adjudicated on the facts, which 
is, after all, the only way that it can fairly be 
settled.” 

_ Altogether this interview with Mr. Gompers 
Is an exceedingly important document. Every- 
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one seriously interested in economic affairs in 
the United States should not be content to read 
merely extracts from it but should read it in 
full, for it contains a message full of good news 
to everyone connected with American industry. 


Striking at Public Necessities 


N THE early days of railroad regulation 
| the railroad owners used to feel that as 
they had built the roads and as they owned 
them, the roads were their private property to 
do with as they wished and they logically re- 
marked that if people didn’t like their roads 
they could build some more or ship by wagon 
or not at all. They recognized no one’s right 
to interfere with the rights of private property. 
However, in its slow and sometimes cumber- 
some way the majority in this country has its 
way. The majority decided that it wouldn’t 
accept the theory of the railroad men and the le- 
gal fraternity produced a formula about “ quasi- 
public” business by which the majority did 
interfere with the railroads’ private property. 

For some time Labor’s right to strike has 
been as sacred as the railroad owners’ rights of 
private property used to be. 

But Labor has recently awakened to the 
immense power that it has to stop the rail- 
roads, the coal mines, or any other essential 
industry, and by threatening the majority of 
the country with loss, privation, and even 
sickness and death, to make the majority do 
its bidding. 

As in the case of the railroad owners and 
other capitalists, so in the case of the railroad 
workers and other Labor organizations. The 
public majority will find a formula by which 
it will protect itself. 

Mr. Root, for example, in outlining a 
Republican policy recently said: 

If we are to maintain the principles of our Govern- 
ment of all the people by all the people, we must 
apply those principles now to this situation. If we 
are a self-governing people we must govern and not 
be governed. 

We should not attempt to make any man work 
against his will. 

We should not attempt to take away the right to 
strike. It is Labor’s great protection. But we 
should by law limit the right to strike at the point 
where it comes in conflict with the communities’ 
higher right of self-protection. 

No man and no set of men can justly claim the 
right to undertake the performance of a service upon 
which the health and life of others depend and then 
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to abandon the service at will. The line between 
such a performance and an ordinary strike should 
be drawn by law. 


The President some time previously made a 
somewhat similar suggestion. Congress in the 
Esch-Cummings Railroad Bill has provided 
local railroad adjustment boards to arbitrate 
disputes and a general Labor Board of appeal. 
Neither of these has power to enforce its 
decisions. They rely upon public opinion. 
The Labor Board is chosen on the principle that 
the management of the roads, the public, and 
the workers shall all be represented. Labor is 
dissatisfied with this. It wants more power. 
But the handwriting is on the wall. If the 
Labor minority pushes its own case too far 
it will find the majority solidly against it. And 
the majority when aroused is likely to go farther 
than is wise. A wise leadership in union circles 
would not insist loudly upon Labor’s right to 
threaten millions of people with food and coal 
shortages. And with reasonable Labor leader- 
ship it would seem wise to do without legal 
enactments limiting or preventing the right to 
strike especially as the laws of this kind in 
New Zealand have failed to prevent strikes. 

But moderation by the public will depend 
upon Labor’s attitude. It is Labor leadership 
that is now on trial. Public opinion has 
changed between the time that Labor sat in the 
galleries of Congress and dictated the Adamson 
Law, and when it again sat in the galleries of 
Congress and impotently told Congress not to 
pass the Esch-Cummings Bill. If Labor is wise 
it will heed the change. 


A Spirit of Responsibility 


N LOOKING at our present relation toward 
our associates and our enemies in the late 
war we can get the matter in a somewhat 


clearer perspective if we look back somewhat © 


over the course of events which have led up to 
the present condition. 

From August, 1914, to April, 1917, the 
United States maintained neutrality, and the 
President, our authorized spokesman, stoutly 
maintained that he saw no moral issue in the 
war and that he hoped it would end in a draw— 
that is, in peace without victory. In 1917, how- 
ever, the Germans forced us in by attacking our 
rights at sea. The President then recognized 
in the war a struggle to make the world safe for 
democracy and to save civilization. However, 
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we did not join the alliance against Germany, 











agree to make no separate peace, nor agree to 
any of the obligations which the Allies had 
assumed with Italy, Greece, or any other 
country. In the fall of 1918, when the Allied 
armies and ours had the German forces in full 
retreat, the President opened negotiations with 
the Germans without consulting any of the 
countries with whom we were codperating. 
The President carried on the negotiations with 
the Germans over the heads of the Allies until 
the Germans intimated that rather than con- 
tinue to fight the combined armies of the 
Entente and ourselves they would accept our 
peace terms if we could make the Entente 
agree. 

At this stage of the proceedings Colonel 
House representing the President laid the 
proposals before the Entente leaders. A 
despatch from the Echo de Paris recently 
published gives this graphic account of the 
end of the meeting. , 


It was at a meeting in the office of Stephen 
Pichon, Foreign Minister, on Nov. 3, 1918. . 

After all the points had been read M. Clemenceau 
turned to Colonel House, saying: 

“Tn case we reject the fourteen points, what would 
happen?” 

“President Wilson would consider the conversa- 
tions in which he has engaged with the Allies on the 
subject of the Armistice as ended,” was Colonel 
House’s reply. 

“Would he also consider as ended the conversa- 
tions he began with the Germans in October?” asked 
the French Premier. 

“T can give you no assurance of that, 
Colonel House. 

At this decisive moment Premier Clemenceau 
pronounced the declarations ‘“‘adopted.”’ Premier 
Lloyd George hastened the rapid decision by saying: 

“We reserve to ourselves the right to formulate 
reservations as regards freedom of the seas and 
reparations.” 


” replied 


Under the thinly veiled threat of our making 
a separate peace unless they agreed to our 
terms—the fourteen points and various other 
speeches of the President—the Entente agreed 
to accept them as the basis of settlement. 
They did it hurriedly and under pressure, but 
the moment they did it the settlement was 
bedeviled beyond all hope of rapid solution. 
The fourteen points are very general and some- 
what contradictory. The other speeches to 
which the President referred further confused 
the doctrine. Besides the confusion which 
was bound to arise by trying to give an outlet 
to the sea to a country that had no population 
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on a seaboard without violating anybody’s self 
determination, the fourteen points and as- 
sociated speeches were certain somewhere to 
run counter to the previous obligations of the 
Allies. When the President arrived in Europe, 
it was generally expected that he would have a 
definite application of his doctrines to the 
European situation. To the amazement of 
all concerned it was discovered that he had no 
such details worked out. 

He did, however, insist as far as he could 
upon all settlements being made subject to his 
approval. The President’s aim was to have 
the European settlement conform to his 
theories. This settlement once made, it was 
to be the duty of the League of Nations to 
maintain it. It seems as if the President hoped 
that the prestige of the League and economic 
power would maintain the settlements made 
without recourse to armed force. It is not 
quite certain how far the President meant to 
go in committing the United States to any 
serious responsibility. In any case, the Senate 
decided that we were to accept no responsi- 
bilities for world order whatever, except as the 
spirit moved us, and its general temper was 
against having the spirit move us. 

So we come to the situation in which the 
President intimated that we might have towith- 
draw from the European settlement unless such 
questions as Fiume were settled satisfactorily 
to us, but if the settlement is made satisfactory 
to us we still assume no responsibility for it. 
The Senate seems to rather hope that the Presi- 
dent will withdraw the Treaty and the Covenant; 
for a considerable number of that august body 
seem to be possessed with a great ambition to 
try to forget Europe and all its works. 

The spirit which animated us as a nation 
_ after the war with Spain to go forth with some 
courage and put Cuba on its feet and bring a 
new era to the Philippines (6,000 miles away) 
and to Porto Rico, seems totally lacking. We 
shrink from even discussing a mandate for 
Turkey. Wedonot want any responsibility for 
affairs outside the Western Hemisphere although 
we recognize that war or collapse in Europe 
would certainly force us out of our retirement 
again. We have become critical and suspicious 
of our recent associates. Some of our states- 
men even seem to fear that the nations of 
Europe weakened as they are with war will get 
some of the merchant marine or foreign trade 
away from us, that we built up while Europe 
was fighting. They speak as if we, the strong- 
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est nation in the world, one of the two that 
reaped great profits from the war period, were 
not the master of our own fate and the maker of 
our own destiny, but were so weak and guileless 
that only by isolation could we maintain our 
independence. If George Washington could 
hear the words of warning—addressed to his 
spirited fellow countrymen when the United 
States was a hardly formed and practically 
bankrupt country emerging from a long war— 
now used to try to keep our hundred millions 
from taking any responsibility for keeping 
world civilization intact, that masterful and 
vigorous old gentleman would turn in his grave. 


- Those who urge extreme caution if not pusillan- 


imity in his name do him a grievous wrong. 

But if conditions have changed since ‘‘the 
father of his country” laid the cornerstone of 
our policies, the conscientiousness that prompts 
the undertaking of disinterested enterprises has 
not changed—unless it has grown stronger as 
the country grows greater. 

Neither our entry into the war nor our exit 
from it, does us justice, nor is our shrinking 
from responsibility characteristic. The spirit 
that has broken precedent and tradition and 
made us a nation is not dead. It is as alive 
as ever. But it is terribly bewildered. The 
degree of unselfishness and the mastery of new 
problems which we displayed in dealing with 
the former Spanish possessions after the war 
of 1898 has been one of the greatest sources of 
inspiration and pride that the country has had. 
We can’t accept a gain in foreign trade and the 
collection of interest from Europe as a substi- 
tute for a service to humanity. We need some 
disinterested enterprise to stir us out of the 
materialism of a speculative prosperity, not so 
much the negative altruism of wanting nothing 
(except ships and trade) from the peace as the 
positive altruism of doing something, con- 
tributing something, to make the foundation of 
peace workable. 

The value of a League of Nations’ document 
is nothing unless there is a spirit of service be- 
hind it. If we had taken—or ever should take— 
the responsibility for administering Turkey, 
our action would have done more to save civi- 
lization than any kind of a doctrine committed 
to paper. And if we did some altruistic act, 
took some responsibility, we could successfully 
urge a similar procedure on others. To accept 
the responsibilities of power with courage, and 
use them fairly and generously, is the mark of 
a great and altruistic nation. 
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Peace With the Bolsheviki 


N HER ketter printed elsewhere in this 
| magazine the Princess Cantacuzéne, whose 

books shed much light on Russian affairs, 
is firm in the belief that until Russia returns 
to the family of nations Europe will not be out 
of danger of famine or revolution. In the 
interview recently given Mr. Lincoln Eyre of 
the New York World, Lenin voices the same 
opinion. 

In Russia we have wheat, flax, platinum, potash, 
and many minerals of which the whole world stands 
in desperate need. The world must come to us 
for them in the end, Bolshevism or no Bolshevism. 
There are signs that a realization of this truth is 
gradually awakening. 


The attempt to open trade through the 
Russian co6perative societies was one sign. 
Lenin is right, there are many others. 

He continues: 


I know of no reason why a Socialist common- 
wealth like ours can not do business indefinitely 
with capitalistic countries. We don’t mind taking 
their capitalistic locomotives and farming machinery, 
so why should they mind taking our socialistic 
wheat, flax, and platinum? Socialistic corn tastes 
the same as any other corn, does it not? 


He sees no economic barrier to trade with 
Russia on the barter basis. Further than that 
he intimates that money and credit of foreigners 
would be safe and welcome in Soviet Russia 
once peace were formally established which he 
is eager to have done: 


All the world knows that we are prepared to make 
peace on terms the fairness of which even the most 
imperialistic capitalists could not dispute. We 
have reiterated and reiterated our desire for peace, 
our need for peace, and our readiness to give foreign 
capital the most generous concessions and guaran- 
tees. 


Superficially the Lenin programme would 
seem to promise a solution of the whole prob- 
lem. “A peace the fairness of which even the 
most imperialistic capitalists will not dispute,” 
supplies of food and metal which Europe needs 
in return for manufactures which Europe 
wants to sell, and beyond this, generous con- 
cessions and guarantees to foreign capital. 

Is this the truce of Adam-zad, the bear that 
walks like a man? 

Lenin has stated quite frankly elsewhere that 
the peace he desires now is merely a truce 
during which the Soviet Government can 








strengthen itself to carry the campaign of its 
disrupting doctrine into other countries. Its 
military force has been sufficient to defeat all 
other Russian parties, but its propaganda is 
its main reliance and this it can operate against 
other countries as well or better during peace 
than during war. For some time past Lenin’s 
government has been engaged in stirring up a 
Bolshevist revolution in India and the Near 
East. First of all, it is mobilizing India’s 
twenty million Mohammedan subjects as 
agents for the dissemination of revolutionary 
unrest not only in India but throughout the 
Near and Middle East. A “Central Bureau of 
the Committee of the East” is established at 
Moscow, headed by two gentlemen named 
Ibragimoff and Alimoff, both obviously Mo- 
hammedans, sincesthese are merely the Russian- 
ized forms of two common Moslem names, 
Ibrahim and Ali. 

This Central Bureau has been very active. 
Last December it sent a propaganda train 
entitled “The Red East” through Turkestan, 
for organization and instruction purposes. 
The train was stocked with Bolshevist liter- 
ature in various Asiatic languages, and carried 
a printing press, a wireless installation, a 
bureau for complaints, a cinematograph, and a 
corps of lecturers. This is merely the most 
spectacular move in a campaign for turning 
Russian Turkestan into a Bolshevist stronghold 
whence revolutionary propaganda may radiate 
into adjacent Moslem lands. In Moscow 
also are large numbers of Indian revolution- 
aries, both Mohammedans and Hindus, who 
are being carefully trained for spreading 
sedition in India. 

This Bolshevist propaganda is perhaps the 
most serious phase of the situation. British 
arms are probably able to repel Russian attacks 
on India’s strategically strong northwest 
frontier, even if the Russians should have the 
full codperation of the warlike Afghan tribes. 
But Bolshevism’s “back-fire” in India itself 
is quite another matter. The India of 1920 
is not the India of a generation ago. It is 
not untouched with the world’s unrest. The 
Russian Bolsheviki can make clever use of 
Indian discontent. A generation ago a Czarist 
invasion of India could have offered only a 
change of masters. To-day the Russian apos- 
tles of sedition whisper honeyed promises of 
“liberation.” 

Thus Britain is faced with a dangerous 
possibility. And the world that has confessed 


























that there is no nation in it both strong and 
willing enough to take a mandate for Turkey 
is facing the danger of a new social disease in 
that already festering spot of contagion. 

As soon as the Armistice came—and before— 
there were many people who urged the United 
States and the Allies to give Kolchak and 
Denikin and all other anti-Bolshevist forces 
enough aid in munitions and money and enough 
strengthening by Allied soldiers to defeat the 
Red Army and set up in Russia a government 
friendly to Democracy and to the Entente and 
America. Another group said let us recognize 
Lenin and try to make friends with him. The 
decision was to do neither but to declare 
enmity toward the Red Government and give 
its enemies as little help as possible. The 
result is that most of the forces which are, 
hostile to the government of Lenin are now 
defeated and he is much stronger than he was. 
The task of attacking him from a military 
point of view is far more difficult. The 
question, however, still remains of peace or 
war. There is no use having a state of war- 
fare unless the enemy is to be attacked and 
defeated. There seems less chance of that 
than there was a year ago. The only course 
left open then is to accept:Lenin’s terms. The 
Bolshevist state has done to Europe what the 
French Revolution did. It has announced its 
aim to destroy the whole existing state of 
affairs and successfully defied the world to 
punish its heresy. The Bolshevist Government 
is also doing what the French Revolution did. 
It is quite rapidly going back toward the same 
economic system which its aim in life is to 
destroy but with a new set of people in pos- 
session of wealth and power. But before France 
got herself in order after ‘‘the terror,” her fight- 
ing legions had disrupted all of Europe. There 
were truces now and again even as Lenin 
proposes now but the world was in turmoil un- 
til the old economic order was restored. The 
‘parallel is not as accurate as it may sound for 
the French and the Russians are very different 
people, economic conditions are not what they 
were, nor is Russia likely to produce a Napo- 
leon, yet the picture of Russia for two years in 
Red control is an inspiring sight to the Red- 
minded all over the world, especially in these 
times of hunger and distress. And the promise 
of “liberation” by the Bolsheviki may well in- 
flame the minds of the subject peoples not only 
in India and the Near East but everywhere 


in the world. The year of watchful waiting _ 
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to see what Lenin would do has left the world 
with a danger which it may take many years 
to outgrow. It is a question whether the pres- 
sure of the laws of economics inside Russia will 
transform the government before its propa- 
ganda has spread misery into other parts of 
the world. And this is not an academic ques- 
tion. It might at any time become a question 
of war in which we might have to join. 





Mr. Keynes and the Restoration of 
Germany 


R. JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES has 
M written a book called “The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace” which has 
given great encouragement to the critics of the 
Versailles Treaty, and of the President. Mr. 
Keynes’s book is chiefly concerned with the fate 
of Germany. His criticism of the President 
is because he did not protect Germany further, 
and his criticism of Clemenceau, Lloyd George, 
and Orlando, is because they demanded too 
much from Germany. He does not concern him- 
self with Germany for love of the Germans but 
from belief in them. He accepts their basis of 
kultur—that German domination is _neces- 
sary to Europe. The following paragraphs are 
the foundation of his argument: 


Round Germany as a central support the rest of 
the European economic system grouped itself, and 
on the prosperity and enterprise of Germany the 
prosperity of the rest of the Continent mainly de- 
pended. The increasing pace of Germany gave her 
neighbors an outlet for their products, in exchange 
for which the enterprise of the German merchant 
supplied them with their chief requirements at a low 
orice. 

The statistics of the economic interdependence of 
Germany and her neighbors are overwhelming. 
Germany was the best customer of Russia, Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Austria- 
Hungary; she was the second best customer of Great 
Britain, Sweden, and Denmark; and the third best 
customer of France. She was the largest source of 
supply to Russia, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria; and the second largest source 
of supply to Great Britain, Belgium, and France. 

In our own case [Great Britain] we sent more ex- 
ports to Germany than to any other country in the 
world except India, and we bought more from her 
than from any other country in the world except the 
United States. 

There was no European country except those west 
of Germany which did not do more than a quarter of 
their total trade with her; and in the case of Russia, 
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Austria-Hungary, and Holland, the proportion was 
far greater. 

Germany not only furnished these countries with 
trade, but, in the case of some of them, supplied a 
great part of the capital needed for their own 
development. Of Germany’s pre-war foreign in- 
vestments, amounting in all to about $6,250,000,000, 
not far short of $2,500,000,000 was invested in 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Turkey. (Sums of money mentioned in this book 
in terms of dollars have been converted from pounds 
sterling at the rate of $5 to £1). And by the system 
of “peaceful penetration” she gave these countries 
not only capital, but, what they needed hardly less, 
organization. The whole of Europe east of the 


Rhine thus fell into the German industrial orbit, and - 


its economic life was adjusted accordingly. 


On this premise Mr. Keynes builds up in clear 
and readable manner the argument that as 
Germany was the economic keystone of Europe 
before the war, the way to restore Europe is 
to make her the economic keystone again. To 
this end her payments of reparation should be 
reduced and the coal and iron on which her 
prosperity was based should be left in her 
hands. 

Mr. Keynes suggests that the Allies cancel 
all debts among themselves arising out of the 
war. What England owes and is owed will 
about balance. The net result of the operation 
would be the remission of a heavy foreign debt 
from France. But even this, Mr. Keynes 
intimates, would not be enough to reéstablish 
France on a sound basis. His book leaves one 
with the impression that he would be quite 
content to see France lapse into a second rate 
power as a reward for her services in saving 
civilization. 

If we grant Mr. Keynes’s premise that. we 
must give Germany economic dominance in 
Europe the rest of his suggestions are entirely 
pertinent. But it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that most Americans would prefer to see 
France and Italy given every possible help 
toward economic rejuvenation rather than 
Germany. 

Mr. Keynes seems to be one of those who is 
so afraid of being considered vindictive (the 
maker of a Carthaginian peace, as he calls it) 
. that he would withhold the necessities of 
restoration from his friends in order to be 
generous to his enemies. 

Mr. Keynes left his place on the British 
Peace Delegation because of his point of view. 

In both the United States and in Great 
Britain there are a good many vicarious 
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altruists who wish to forego the punishment of © 
the enemy and make a “good” peace at the 
expense of Belgium, France, Italy, Serbia, and 
Greece—the Continental Allies on whom the 
burden of the war fell. With the motive which 
prompts their altruism all should agree. But 
before the Anglo-Saxon world urges such 
altruism would it not be well for the United 
States and Great Britain who suffered least 
(and we very much the least of the two) to 
forego our reparation in the form of ships and 
our profits from the war in the shape of 
Europe’s debt to us—the United States and 
Great Britain are the only creditor nations— 
before we suggest that the others forego 
reparation, money, and coal mines? 





Our Bankers’ New Responsibility 


HE credit situation in this country has 
reached a point where bankers agree 
further expansion would be undesirable. 
The percentage of gold reserve to outstanding 
credit liabilities of the banks has shown a steady 
shrinkage since 1917 and leading bankers see a 
possible danger in any further growth of the 
credit structure as compared with the gold base. 
We have,.in fact, reached a point under the 
Federal Reserve system where the legal limits 
will not permit of much more expansion than 
would be needed to see us through a financial 
disturbance like that of 1907; our new elastic 
banking system will be of little protection 
against such a disturbance if it is stretched 
nearer to the maximum limit before any such 
danger arises. 
In view of this strain in our credit resources, 
a responsibility devolves upon every banker of 
the country to exercise discriminating control 
over the stream of credit that keeps the wheels 
of business running. This the bankers should 
do for their own good as well as for the public 
welfare. For banks whose loans are for essen- 
tial enterprises are in much stronger positions 
than those that haveextended credit on luxuries 
and for non-essential business. And as James 
S. Alexander, president of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York, in this connection 
recently said, “‘In case a commercial depression 
should come, if it found the business structure 
of the country chiefly engaged in necessary 
enterprises, less serious results would follow 
than if it found the business organization largely 
engaged in activities which would be more 
vulnerable to public retrenchment.” 
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Business men can help the bankers by not 
detracting credit from essential industries, and 
the public could solve the problem by restricting 
its expenditures for non-essentials; but these 
remedies are not to be depended upon. It is 
the banker in control of the credit to whom we 
must look for effecting the results desired. He 
should now look at the situation from a national 
as well as a local viewpoint. 


- a 


The A.-B. C. of Universal Training 


[2 Democrats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives refused to endorse the princi- 
ple of universal military training, de- 
spite its advocacy both by Secretary of War 
Baker and the President. The Military Com- 
mittee of the House, however, endorsed the 
principle by a vote of 11 to 9, but agreed to 
abandon all mention of the matter for the pres- 
ent. Chairman Kahn says it will be brought 
up in the next Congress. 

Some of the opposition to universal training 
in Congress has been under the cover of the 
necessity of economy; some of it is opposition 
to the principle of the thing itself. This latter 
is based upon the fear that universal military 
training will lead to “militarism.” The evils 
of this term of reproach are generaily held to be 
three: 

(1) Universal training would mean pre- 
paredness for war and preparations for war 
incite other nations to prepare, and com- 
petitive preparation engenders bad feeling and 
war itself. 

(2) Universal training is unnecessarily costly. 

(3) Universal training presupposes a number 


of officers, and an officer class is an evil in a 


democracy. 

But the main question is whether as a nation 
we wish to go on the assumption that if we do 
not have an army we can be sure not to need 
one. For a man who feels sure that: we shall 
need no army in thé future, opposition to 
universal training is sound. On the other hand 
if we are likely to have wars in the future 
whether we are ready for them or not, is it not 
wise to be ready when they.come? At this 
point the fearful say “‘ Yes, we shall have wars 
but it is better to have them at enemy in- 
stigation once-in a while and conduct them 
with the maximum of waste and suffering and 
deaths than to be open to the suspicion of 
having increased the number of wars by pre- 
paredness.” It is only fair to say “suspicion 
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of having increased the number of wars” be- 
cause it is impossible to tell whether, for in- 
stance, China would have avoided wars if she 
had been prepared or whether France would 
have been left in peace if she had been un- 
prepared. Every man can have his opinion, 
but proof is hardly possible. As to the cost of 
universal training, any serious study of the 
conduct of the Civil War, the Spanish War, and 
our participation abroad will convince the 
most skeptical that it could not cost as much as 
the prolongation of wars by lack of preparation. 

Still there remains the dread of the officer 
class and the military mind. It was very 
prevalent in Germany. There the army was 
directly responsible to the Emperor. This 
meant that it was not responsible to the 
representatives of the people. The use the 
army was put to was in the Emperor’s hands, 
not in the hands of the people. Secondly, if 
the public did not like the methods of training 
or the privileges of the “officer class’”’ or the 
method of selecting officers it could do nothing 
about it. A country in which the people have 
no control over its army may justly be accused 
of militarism, and the “officer class’’ endowed 
with special privileges in such a country Is 
likely to be an unspeakable offence to any 
democratic minded person. But universal 
service in the United. States could not have 
either of the distinguishing features of universal 
service under the Kaiser. Congress—the 
representative of the people—must decide to 
what uses the Army will be put. Secondly, 
Congress—the representative of the very people 
whom it is proposed to train in the army—will 
decide the methods of training, the rules of 
service, and the method of selection of officers. 
If, under this system, a dangerous or un- 
democratic officer class can grow up our 
democracy has lost most of its rugged charac- 
teristics. As a matter of fact no such evil as 
some fear for us has grown up in the democra- 
cies such as France, Switzerland, or Australia, 
where universal training is in operation. 

In this discussion universal training and 
preparation for war gn land have been used 
interchangeably, for certainly a professional 
standing army large enough -to do anything 
more than police functions and garrison our 
overseas possessions is far more costly, more 
provocative of war, and more undemocratic 
than any other scheme that could be devised, 
and at present there seems no likelihood of 
getting by voluntary enlistment enough men 
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to join the Regular Army to fulfill these func- 
tions. Our choice is between universal training 
and no preparation. 


Selfish or Unselfish Heroes 


URING November, 1919, the National 
Convention of the American Legion, 
meeting at Minneapolis, adopted a 

resolution leaving the matter of bonuses for 
former service men in the hands of Congress. 

That was probably as wise a move as the 
best leadership in the Legion could achieve. 
In Congress, however, are many representa- 
tives grown accustomed to voting money for 
the soldier vote, and in Congress the bonus 
idea had a strong hold. In the Legion also 
the idea of receiving money from the Federal 
Treasury was not unpopular, and the more 
material elements in Congress and the Legion 
seem to have struck an unholy bargain. 

At the time of the organization of the Legion, 
and continuously from then until the conven- 
tron was held at Minneapolis, many people felt 
that a new and a greater G. A. R. was laying a 
foundation for its activities; that selfish ambi- 
tions would guide it; that its strength would be 
used in partisan politics and political influence. 
This viewpoint was somewhat strengthened 
by hurried and ill-judged actions on the part of 
several posts, which voiced themselves in 
resolutions adopted on many hastily considered 
subjects. 

But the sane and broadminded policies out- 
lined by the Minneapolis Convention, overcame 
most of the criticism that had been levelled 
at the Legion, and the country seemed to ac- 
cept as genuine its avowed determination to 
keep out of politics and to aim at the develop- 
ment of a powerful organization for the promo- 
tion of constructive Americanism. 

With such a policy directing its activities 
the American Legion might look forward to a 


long and useful career, in which the many’ 


things that could, be accomplished for the 
country’s good would redound to the credit of 
the Legion and of each individual member. 
But three months after the Legion’s national 
representative convention adopted a resolution 
that unselfishly refrained from actively urging 
a bonus, for itself and its constituency, the 
Legion’s National Committee, proclaimed it- 
self in favor of a bonus plan so extensive that 
it will require another great loan or special taxes. 
But this immense sum of money is not the 
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The serious question is 
whether or not the American Legion will find 


big issue at stake. 


it possible to remain truly unselfish. If the 
Legion is to adopt the practise of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and have for the main- 
spring of its action continual raids on the 
Federal treasury in which the patriotism of its 
members in the war is to be made the basis for 
demanding special donations from Congress, 
its value in American life will be reduced to 
little or nothing. This tendency in the Legion 
has already prevented many ex-soldiers from 
joining it and has led others already members to 
consider resigning. This is a natural enough 
feeling for men who looked on their service as 
patriotism and not as a basis for plunder, but 
their real duty lies in staying in or joining the 
Legion and keeping it straight. The Legion 
is here to stay. The question is, Will it be 
selfish or unselfish? 


II 


N THE other hand, the debt the country 
owes to the disabled soldiers has been 
scandalously neglected. Thousands of wounded 
soldiers and sailors promised the vocational 
training that is their right, have been forced by 
an inefficient and unsympathetic board to wait 
indefinitely, and many, having given up hope, 
have gone back into civilian life handicapped 
by their wounds and forced into work for which 
many of them are unfitted, and in which they 
cannot hope to excel. 

In no department of war work has the lack of 
success been more marked than in the work of 
the Vocational Training Board. And in none 
of our efforts should our energy, sympathy, and 
money have been spent with a more lavish 
hand. But of the thousands who have applied 
for vocational training but a handful have been 
trained, and many of those only after weeks and 
months of waiting. 

It is on this question and similar ones, should 
we be unfortunate enough to be forced to face 
any others, that the American Legion may 
properly use the influence that its great mem- 
bership has. Here its activities, no matter how 
strenuous, could by no chance take on the tinge 
of selfishness, and could be open to no misinter- 
pretation. Here is its proper field. 

Nor should the American Legion be left 
alone to fight for those maimed in the battles of 
their country. It is every citizen’s duty to see 
that those who are now suffering from handi- 
caps received in the country’s service should 

















have made up to them, in the crude way we 
have at our disposal, the sacrifices they have 
made. 


Reconstruction in France 


URING the months since the last Amer- 
1) ican caisson was pulled out of the mud 
of the Meuse Valley, and both our sol- 
diers and our thoughts have been transferred 
home again, reconstruction in France has been 
going on apace. France’s problems have been 
greater than almost any other country. She 
must make not only the social, economic, and 
political readjustments in common with all the 
world, but added to these, are tasks of material 
reconstruction greater than those of either 
the allies or the enemies of France. The 
battles made a terrible scar, and reports con- 
cerning the rate at which it has been disap- 
pearing have conflicted. A few months ago the 
despatches bore a _ pessimistic tone. The 
Government, under the influence of a reaction 
from the war strain seemed to accomplish little; 
the heart of France was heavy. But lately the 
sky has cleared. Bolshevism had its answer in 
the winter elections when the people returned 
by an overwhelming majority the supporters 
of the Government; the birth rate is reported 
to have risen to reassuring heights; France is 
regaining her vitality. The extent to which 
this is true is indicated in a recent report. The 
invaded regions must draw their elixir of life 
over the railroads. Of these 945 miles of 
double track and 463 miles of single track lay 
useless on November 11, 1918; one year later 
853 miles of double track and 431 miles of single 
track had been repaired—in other words, more 
than 90 per cent. of the damaged railroad 
tracks of France have been restored to service. 
To supplement these, the canals, which afford 
such an important means of communication in 
France, are now practically normal. 

The restoration of the towns does not appear 
to have progressed so far—which is not surpris- 
ing. For what American soldier who was on the 
line in 1918 will ever forget the blasted villages, 
the physical disfigurement? Because French 
houses are mostly built of stone the problem of 
repairs is peculiarly difficult. It was estimated 
that about 550,000 buildings were damaged or 
reduced to a heap of broken stones. Of these 
more than 160,000 are now either repaired or 
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replaced by other structures. It is much more 
significant that more than 8o per cent. of the 
disrupted villages have come to life, for, of the 
4,023 communities which were invaded, munic- 
ipal administration has been resumed in 3,872. 
Then with the characteristic energy of their 
race the inhabitants of these phenix-like towns 
have gone out over a countryside that is gouged 
by trenches and fallow under barbed-wire, and 
have reclaimed about one third of the land 
which kultur had robbed of every productive 
quality. . 

The restoration of the invaded regions is the 
first thing to be done for the individuals who 
suffered most in the war, a thing that the Gov- 
ernment of France has done—and rightly. This 
reconstruction is not a test of France’s econo- 
mic condition. It is a thing apart, for in 
human justice it must be done even if the 
money to do it is borrowed. But the world 
is glad that France is managing to do it so 
quickly. 


Norway Goes “Dry” 


HE United States has a “dry” comrade. 

Norway has banned the sale of strong 

intoxicants. Unlike ourselves, Norwe- 
gian national prohibition was brought about by 
a popular referendum. Unlike ourselves, again 
the Norwegian prohibitionists were remarkably 
quiet, saying little and lobbying less. The 
“wets” did most of the shouting. Yet, when 
the votes were counted, it was found that the 
“drys” had won. 

It seems to be the universal verdict in Nor- 
way that “the women did it.” | Woman 
suffrage is very recent in Norway, this being 
the first time that women have voted in a 
general election. But they certainly registered 
their views in an emphatic manner, for Norway | 
went dry by a majority of nearly 110,000 votes 
out of a total of 660,000 ballots cast. 

But “dry” in Norway is not quite the same 
as “dry” in America under our present law. In 
Norway the sale of very light wines and an 
official beer of low alcoholic content is still 
allowed. Both in Norway and Sweden the 
philosophy of moderation in attacking alcohol 
has been adopted on the theory that the 
light drinks would do no social harm but 
would tend to prevent the illicit sale of stronger 
liquor. 











READERS’ 


LETTERS 


AID FOR RUSSIAN SUFFERERS 


EAR SIR: The energy of the most 
brilliant minds to-day is being 
turned to the problem of forging a 
chain of sympathy and friendship 
which shall bind the nations of the 
world together into a mighty bulwark of peace. 
But no matter how valiant is the struggle 
toward this end, all efforts will meet with 
failure if Russia is neglected. Russia, both 
because of geographic and economic reasons, 
is the mighty master link. Her far-flung 
boundaries connect two civilizations radically 
different and with few points of contact— 
the Oriental and the Occidental. So richly 
has she been blessed by nature that she is 
capable in normal times of providing food, 
clothing, and shelterfor more than five times her 
population. Nearly everything the modern 
world requires for reconstruction and progress 
is obtainable in superabundance in Russia. 
Proof of the dependence of the rest of the world 
for its stability and progress upon Russia has 
recently been seen in the immense pressure 
brought to bear to force the Allied governments 
to recognize the Soviet Government. The 
motive behind this agitation is not that the 
Allies, by recognizing the Bolsheviki, should 
express sympathy with their cause, but because 
Europe finds it practically impossible to bind up 
the wounds of war without access to the treas- 
ures in Russia’s fertile fields and rich mines. 
Because of this very fact of Russia’s im- 
portant relation to the welfare and progress of 
the rest of the world, it is impossible to look 
forward to the dawn of universal peace and 
brotherhood while Russia is left with the curse 
of Bolshevism. This curse knows no equal 
even in the darkest pages of history for its 
horror and ruthless destruction of religion, 


education, and even the sacred family bonds. 


Those who persist in believing that Bolshevism 
is a beautiful dream of democracy come true, 
are either wilfully blind to facts or misinformed. 

My husband and I stayed in Russia long 
enough to know that this millennium which 
was promised, under the name of “Bolshe- 
vism,” was nothing more than a brutal form of 
tyranny. Then we fled. My husband later 
joined the patriotic Russians, who, under the 
recent leadership of Kolchak, have been fighting 
Bolshevism. Although deserted by the Allies, 


with little ammunition and almost no clothing 
(many of them fought through this winter 
with bare feet in the snow) these valiant men 
have met disaster and discouragement with 
indomitable courage and unshaken faith in their 
cause. 

The political questions regarding Russia are 
for governments to decide. But the question 
of caring for the innumerable war orphans, 
the saving of innocent little ones from starva- 
tion, or death by exposure, the giving of food 
and shelter to destitute and helpless boys and 
girls, young mothers and old people, all this 
need not wait for the ponderous wheels of 
governmental machinery to move. 

In order that there should be no duplication 
of efforts in the sending of relief which would 
result in waste of energy, money, or supplies, 
various Russian relief societies have been amal- 
gamated under the name of the “American 
Central Committee for Russian Relief’? with 
headquarters at the Buckingham Hotel, New 
York City. This Committee codperates with 
the Red Cross and the American Relief Ad- 
ministration European Children’s Fund in 
distributing relief supplies where possible. _ In 
other regions, it has its own. machinery of 
distribution so that every guarantee may be 
given that the relief goes safely to non- 
Bolshevist population and refugees. One hun- 
dred cents of every dollar contributed to the 
Committee goes to relief purposes, as our di- 
rectors supplied the fund for administration. 
This appeal in behalf of non-Bolshevist Russia 
will not fall on unresponsive ears in America. 
My adopted people are the Russians, who are 
faithful to the Allies still, though tortured, 
driven from their homes, and left destitute. 
By sending them food and clothing America 
is doing something besides an act of human- 
itarianism. These refugees are all men and 
women who, as educators, scientists, jurists, 
bankers, manufacturers, and skilled workmen 
of all kinds, will be necessary when Bol- 
shevism falls of its own weight. Russia will be 
sorely in need of these people for her recon- 
struction. By saving them from starvation 
and sickness now, it will be made possible for 
Russia to rise out of the quagmire of Bol- 
shevism and disorganization, and build again. 

JuLiA CANTACUZENE-SPERANSKY, née Grant. 














RAILROAD INVESTMENTS AND 


THE NEW RAILROAD LAW 


Every month in this part of the magazine THE Wortp’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


REVIOUS to the passage by Congress 
of the new railroad measure, railroad 
stocks and bonds had fallen to such 
low levels in the security markets that 
it did not take much courage to pre- 

dict that any change in their market value 
which might follow the passage of the bill would 
very likely be for the better. That was the most 
encouraging and honest answer that could then 
be made to those owners of railroad securities 
who had become disturbed by the severe 
declines in their holdings, and to those others 
who were considering the purchase of railroad 
bonds and stocks. A Connecticut man who 
several years ago paid 122 for Great Northern 
preferred, and who thought the recent decline 
to below 70 indicated that “there must be some- 
thing more serious about the company than is 
generally known,” was thus encouraged to hold 
on and await developments. And now that the 
terms of the new railroad measure are known, 
that answer seems to be justified by the 
provisions made for the future of the roads by 
Congress. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
following the directions of Congress, will now 
establish freight and passenger rates with a 
view to giving an income return to the railroads 
for the next two years of 53 per cent., or 6 per 
cent., on the aggregate value of their properties. 
After that, the commission is to determine what 
percentage of the aggregate property value 
constitutes a fair return thereon, and in making 
such.determination “‘it shall give due consider- 
ation, among other things, to the transportation 
needs of the country and the necessity of 
enlarging such facilities in order to provide the 
people of the United States with adequate 
transportation.” It is therefore the desire of 
Congress to reéstablish the credit of the rail- 
roads; otherwise the transportation facilities of 
the country could not be enlarged under private 
ownership. 

It is impossible to tell just what this 53 per 


cent., or 6 per cent., return is going to mean to 
the railroads. It depends on what property 
value the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will use as a basis for reckoning it. It is 
generally assumed, however, that for this 
aggregate value (pending the completion of the 
valuation work now being carried on by the 
commission) the aggregate of the property 
investment accounts of the individual roads 
will be accepted for the purpose of rate making. 
Some idea of what a 53 per cent. return on this 
aggregate will mean can be arrived at when one 
stops to realize that the net income guaranteed 
to the roads under government operation, based 
on the average earnings of the three years 
previous to 1918, is less than 5 per cent. on their 
present aggregate property accounts. 

But the reader who assumed that the rates to 
be fixed by the commission will give to each road 
a 5% per cent. return on its own property invest- 
ment account is as much mistaken as the one 
who jumped to the conclusion that the govern- 
ment was guaranteeing dividends on all railroad 
stocks. Rates will be fixed for traffic districts, 
based upon the aggregate property value of the 
roads in those districts; and the return for each 
individual road will depend solely on its ability 
to get business and to handle it efficiently and 
economically. No road will get more than it 
earns; those that earn more.than 6 per cent. on 
the value of their properties will share that 
excess equally with a general fund from which 
all roads can borrow for capital expenditures 
provided they can give ample security for the 
repayment of the loan. 

It is possible that the roads possessing half 
the property value in a given district may earn 
only 3 per cent. on their investment accounts 
while the remaining roads earng percent. The 
actual earnings of individual roads. under 
private management will, therefore, be the 
determining factor in the improvement of their 
individual credit standing. And the individual 
property investment accounts cannot be taken 
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as an indication of what a road is likely to earn 
or more particularly what it will be entitled to 
retain if it earns more than 6 per cent. on its 
property account. For, while these property 
accounts are believed to be sufficiently accurate 
in the aggregate for use as a basis for rate mak- 
ing, it is clearly apparent that in individual 
cases they represent a wide variation in the 
percentage of actual property value back of 
them. The property account of an Erie, for 
instance, has a much smaller percentage of 
actual value behind it than that of a Pennsylva- 
nia or a Union Pacific. For some roads the 
actual valuation, when completed, will show 
less than the amount at which the properties 
are carried on the books, while for others it will 
show more. Tentative valuations already 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a few of the roads indicate this. When it 
comes to taking half the excess earnings above 
6 per cent. away from a road, such action will 
have to be based on actual valuations and not 
on present property accounts. 

Until this valuation work is completed, and 
the results of it in individual cases have been 
tested by the courts, it will be impossible to tell 
what changes, if any, are likely to take place in 
railroad dividends. Before that time, if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission follows the 
more liberal policy toward the roads prescribed 
by Congress, we may have considerable specu- 
lation in railroad stocks, for it is conceivable 
that a 6 per cent. return on the value of a road 
that is capitalized for much less than its actual 
value, and an equal share in the earnings above 
that rate, might provide for larger dividends 
than are now being paid. On the other hand 
there may be reductions of some dividends. 
Consolidations among the roads, now permitted, 
may also stimulate speculation in railroad 
stocks. 

While the situation in regard to railroad 


stocks is still uncertain, the outlook for railroad — 


bonds, at least for those of the better grade, is 
much clearer. It is true, indeed, that some roads 
in the past year, under government manage- 
ment, actually failed to earn their interest 
charges, yet when one realizes that the actual 
return for all roads in 1919 was only 23 per cent. 
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on their total investment, and it is now pro- 
posed to double this return by increasing rates, 
it certainly looks as though railroad bonds 
generally will be better protected under the 
new railroad law. 

And when one looks at the present prices of 
railroad bonds and compares them with low 
prices in the past the prediction that any change 
is likely to be for the better seems to be reason- 
able: 


























| 1907 | PRESENT 
HIGHEST GRADE PRESENT | 
DUE | PANIC | YIELD 
BONDS PRICE | J ow % 
Atchison general 
mtg. 4s . . . | 1995 78 | 893 5.16 
Chi. Bur. & Quincy | 
gen. 4s_ . . . | 1958 772 «| 95 5.40 
New York Central | 
ref.34s . . . | 1997 66 | 85 5.35 
Norfolk & Western | 
cons. 4s . . . | 1996 75 | 86 5.36 
Union Pacific ref. | 
BS. $2 OS 74 | 94% 5.42 
1907 | PRESENT 
SECOND GRADE PRESENT 
DUE PANIC | YIELD 
BONDS PRICE ppt %, 
Atchison adjust- 
ment 4s. . « | 1995 70 | 97: 1 3-95 
Ches. & Ohio gen. | 
rn eee 75 | 87 6.12 
Cham, 1.5%: Pac. | 
gen.4s . . .| 1988 71 | 94 5.68 
Chi. Mil. & St. P. | 
@en.4S.... » | 46980 68 | 98 5.95 
Ill. Central col. 4s. | 1952 70 07 6.15 














A comparison of present prices of repre- 
sentative railroad bonds with their lowest 
prices during the 1907 panic is shown above, 
together with the yield bases on which the 
bonds are now selling. Past high prices of well 
above 100 for all but two of these bonds are not 
shown as they would hold out false hopes in 
these times of high interest rates; but the dif- 
ference between present prices and the 1907 
panic levels is startling enough to show the low 
state of railroad credit. That it cannot 
continue at this present level without general 
railroad bankruptcy is a reason for expecting 
its improvement. 











AS OTHERS SEE US 


A British Endorsement of‘the Senate’s Stand on the Treaty. The Attitude 
of England, France, and Italy Toward President Wilson’s Adriatic 
Criticism of Lansing’s Summary Dismissal 


Note. Pertinax’s Comment. 


By LOTHROP STODDARD 


HAT absorbirg interest in matters 

American which I have noted these 

last few months increases rather 

than diminishes in the columns of 

the foreign press. The two out- 
standing topics are, of course, the Senate’s 
failure to ratify the Peace Treaty with its 
damaging effect on the League of Nations, 
and the question of American aid for Europe’s 
tangled economic situation. Having discussed 
these questions in the last two numbers of the 
Worvp’s Work, I shall not devote much 
space to them in this issue, confining my- 
self merely to a few quotations which bring 
out novel points of view. The reader should, 
however, remember that European interest, far 
from flagging, is more keen than even a month 
or two ago. 

European comment on the Senate’s refusal to 
ratify the Peace Treaty falls mostly into two 
categories: regrets from persons favoring the 
League, and jubilation from persons opposing 
the League. However, there is a third cate- 
gory of opinion. Some Europeans believe in 
the League idea, but think that the Peace 
Treaty, as it stands, is so defective that it 
cannot serve as the basis for a true League of 
Nations. Such persons rejoice in the Senate’s 
refusal to ratify, believing that Europe will 
now be forced to recast the Versailles settle- 
ment and thus lay the basis for a League which 
the United States can join to the profit of it- 
self and the world. One of these persons is 
Austin Harrison, editor of the English Review, 
who wrote recently: 


The Americanization of the Treaty by the United 
States Senate is by far the most momentous event 
that has taken place since the Armistice, for not 
only does it throw all Europe back upon the im- 
ponderabilia of politics, but in an immediate and 
absolute sense it will force us all, whether Polish 
Nationalist or Italian Irredentist, to think—perhaps 
for the first time—again since the outbreak of war. 
Months ago this eventuality was anticipated in the 


English Review; month after month it has been 
pointed out that Republican America would not 
blindly pledge itself to uphold and fight for a 
Treaty which every American at Paris condemned; 
which offended American national spirit; which 
would make America the catspaw, banker, and 
arsenal of agonized Europe; which, finally, would 
syndicate a Treaty violated and contradicted by a 
covenant which again, if it meant anything, vio- 
lated and contradicted the Treaty. 

Newspapers will no doubt deplore this ‘“unfor- 
tunate” event, and we shall be told by academic 
Liberalism that the League of Nations is con- 
sequently imperiled, and by opponents of the 
League that it is scotched, while militarists will 
assure us that Utopianism always was a visionary 
snare and that force is the only dignified argument 
of man. But in reality such pessimism is entirely 
unjustified. On the contrary, the reservations of 
the American Senate will prove supremely bene- 
ficial to Europe and to the world, for in substance 
they denote a return to sanity and from the quarter 
which economically controls; which must, therefore, 
no matter what attempts are made publicly or 
surreptitiously to obscure and prejudice the position, 
eventually compel politicians and public to re- 
consider the European situation from the angle not 
of destruction but of construction. 

The bitter truth is simply this. Politicians at 
Paris made a peace which is economically unwork- 
able—Europe has been regrouped on strategic or 
military lines; that is the net result, and so far has 
this design been carried that half of all Europe has 
been reduced to a system of non-economic units, 
this system to be standardized and upheld by a 
covenant, as an integral part of the Treaty, eu- 
phemizing the arrangement under a Supreme 
Council, called the League of Nations, which was to 
be the corner-stone of the new order. America’s 
attitude dissipates this illusion. Once more we 
return to practical politics. At Paris, the 
politicians, taking the measure of President Wilson, 
reckoned they could regroup Europe to their hearts’ 
content, like a nursery garden, on the support of 
America. This idea can no longer be carried 
out, because America refuses to pledge herself to 
fight for the racial, linguistic, tribal, sectarian, 
and imperial animosities, jealousies, greeds, and 
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rapacities of old Europe, thus leaving Europe to 
herself. 


With America out, Britain must become 
“the chief constable of Europe, ready and 
willing to fight at any moment and in any spot 
to uphold the dislocations from the Rhine to 
the Urals and from the Baltic to the Medi- 
terranean created by a Treaty whose basic 
design was the military domination in Europe 
of France.” This rdle Britain is neither able 
nor willing to assume. Hence, argues Mr. 
Harrison, the Versailles settlement will break 
down of its own weight and will have to be re- 
vised. This, instead of a misfortune, will be a 
blessing. To our Senate, therefore, a debt of 
gratitude is due. 

America, says Mr. Harrison, sees the situa- 
tion clearly: 


Now America says to us: “If you want chaos, 

have it, but it is not our business. We do not in- 
tend to be involved in the inevitable crash of a 
continent which refuses common sense.” ; 
We return to “open covenants.” America prefers 
life, that is, trade, to confusion. She refuses to 
paint Europe red, white, and blue, and really no 
man can be surprised if the people of George 
Washington decline to play the “nigger in the fire” 
to European hate and hugger-mugger. No doubt 
this shock will at first confound, but soon it will 
steady us, and then quietly we shall take our bear- 
ings. This time we shall have to think economically 
instead of politically. We shall have to consider 
not boundaries but markets. Our objective must 
be peace instead of war to make democracy safe from 
war. ; 
The lesson and tragedy of President Wilson is a 
world-lesson. It hoists the signal that the war is 
over and that politicians are again mortal. Amer- 
ica’s reservation thus prescribes our task and op- 
portunity, which is to return to fundamentals and to 
rebuild sanely, nobly, and constructively in the in- 
terests of our own truth and of humanity. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


NGLO-AMERICAN relations are a peren- . 


nial source of interest on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Most Englishmen seem sincerely 
desirous that these relations should be close 
and cordial, but the better informed point out 
the obstacles to an intimate understanding. 
One of these obstacles seems to some English 
observers to be the well-meant but mis- 
directed zeal of “Anglo-Saxon brotherhood” 
partisans, who tend to defeat their own ends. 
This view is expounded from different angles 
in_-recent articles; the one | quote is from the 
New Europe. 
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The New Europe article, while sincerely 
desiring the most cordial relations between 


_ England and America, asserts: 


The most futile manner of attempting an Anglo- 
American entente is the manner sentimental. 
Speeches full of the goodwill induced by Huitres 
Mornay and Pommery make pleasant hearing and 
easy reading. Newspaper and magazine articles 
on the blood-bond between two great nations are as 
pleasant and meaningless. We fail sometimes to 
remind ourselves that blood which is thicker than 
water is also hotter. A blood-bond never prevented 
a quarrel yet. It has embittered many. ‘ 

“We be of one blood, you and I.” We were of one 

blood. When we fought America, turning English 
weapons against the maintainers of an English 
principle, we were brother fighting brother. There 
was in England at the time a passionate minority 
whose sympathies went all with the rebels. The 
brotherly nature of the struggle is attested by the 
long-drawn bitterness it engendered. But we are 
no longer of the same blood. This is not due— 
except in a specialized sense—to America’s vast and 
largely unassimilated foreign population. The 
influences—climatic and economic—that have been 
moulding the American people since its earliest days 
have achieved the development of an American 
race. — 
The first colonists carried to the vast horizons of 
their new home the limited vision of the old. They 
settled on the edge of illimitable space and pretended 
that they were still in the lanes and parochial fields 
of England. They kept up the old customs, even to 
Quaker-beating. The day that the first ox-drawn 
wagon, loaded with household goods and babies, 
set out on its trek westward across the plains, the 
American race turned its face definitely from the old 
kinship. We inherit an old and subtle civilization: 
we respond to calls and whisperings in the blood 
that are mute, or never were at all, for those others 
across the world. Small, much-tilled fields, narrow 
twisting roads, gray manor-houses standing in 
immemorial lawns—these are the fabric of our 
national vision. Theirs is a wider vision: we can 
say “grander,” and know ourselves not disloyal. 

We shall never again be brothers. There is no 
reason why we should not be the best of friends. 
It is easier to look with tolerance upon the vagaries 
of a friend than to endure the irritation of a brother’s 
failings. Among the minor obstacles to Anglo- 
American amity is that type of Englishman who 
takes pleasure in evidencing the degeneracy of 
America. She is extravagant, tearing destructively 
at her vast riches. She does not breed, and her race 
is dying, polluted by streams of alien blood. This 
man has his counterpart in the American who 
boasts his country to have no need of friendship with 
exhausted, worn-out England. Splendid isolation is 
the phrase, | think. There is no such thing, save in 
the pitiful isolations of madmen. Neither country 
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can afford to surrender its unique qualities. Neither 
country can afford to do without the other: neither 
can afford to neglect any chance of removing causes 
of offense and irritating ignorance. No doubt 
both countries are strong enough to resist the impulse 
toward unity. But they do so at the cost of tearing 
the world apart to satisfy their madness. 


THE ADRIATIC NOTE 


RESIDENT WILSON’S note, dissenting 

from the agreement arrived at by the 
Premiers of Great Britain, France, and Italy 
concerning the Adriatic question, has created 
the greatest furore in Europe since the close of 
the Great War. This January agreement, 
made by the French and British Premiers with- 
out the concurrence of the United States, 
radically modified in Italy’s favor the plan 
agreed to by the British, French, and American 
governments on December 9, 1919, just one 
month before. President Wilson’s refusal to 
recognize the January agreement, made with- 
out his sanction, together with his plain intima- 
tion of the consequences involved in an Adriatic 
“settlement” made over America’s head, 
stirred European public opinion to its depths. 

The reason for this public excitement is not 
far to seek. Readers of these columns have 
seen how, month by month, the peoples of 
Europe have fixed their eyes with increasing 
intensity upon America. These peoples have 
grown more and more anxious for American 
cooperation in the solution of Europe’s prob- 
lems, political and economic alike. In such a 
mood the unheralded appearance of a diplo- 
matic crisis threatening a breach with America 
was nothing short of a “bombshell” as one of 
the London papers phrased it. 

The excitement was all the greater because 
only two days before the publication of the 
note Europe had been stirred by Mr. Lansing’s 
retirement from the office of Secretary of State. 
Of course the Lansing incident is logically 
quite distinct from the Adriatic crisis, but it 
contributed to the slant of European opinion on 
the President’s note. 


REACTIONS TO THE PRESIDENT’S NOTE 


LREADY in a mood of apprehensive 
expectancy, the shock of Mr. Wilson’s 

note on the Adriatic question can be imagined. 
Europe’s reaction was predominantly a hostile 
one. Only in England did the note meet with 
any degree of friendly appreciation, and even in 
England the bulk of comment was unfavorable. 
The French press was practically unanimous 
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in bitter condemnation, while Italy raised a 
unanimous shout of anger. The refusal of the 
Allied governments to publish the texts of the 
diplomatic correspondence added to the ten- 
sion, for the wildest rumors of “ultimatums” 
and “defiances” circulated freely, while the 
semi-revelations (not to say “leaks’’) which ap- 
peared in the French press added fuel to the 
flames. 

Despite the enormous sensation caused by 
the President’s note and the widespread dis- 
approval of its thesis and perhaps even more of 
its tenor, British comment was generally re- 
strained. The Times voiced this temper by at 
once coming out with a strong editorial warn- 
ing against the consequences of a misunder- 
standing with America, and further asserting 
that Mr. Wilson’s position was substantially 
correct. The Allied governments were urged 
to draft their reply with great care, for “the 
Allied peoples would scarcely forgive them were 
they guided by aught but the most mature 
conciliatory wisdom.” Remarking upon the 
implication in the note that an Adriatic settle- 
ment over America’s head might result in 
America’s withdrawal from the European set- 
tlement, the 7zmes went on: 


We do not consider participation by the United 
States in the outstanding problems of peace as the 
absolute sine qua non of the restoration of order in 
the Old World, but we are persuaded that in the 
highest interests of Europe, the United States, and 
humanity, continued codperation by America is 
desirable as an infusion of the great force of Amer- 
ican idealism into the affairs of the world. There- 
fore we earnestly trust the Council will give the note 
the ripest and most generous consideration, and ask 
itself whether the advice it contains may not support 
a policy sounder than that reflected in the some- 
what immoral expedients by which it recently 
sought to attain an end which was common to 
them and President Wilson. 

And the London Evening News wrote: It is in 
the highest interests of peace and good government 
and in the larger interests of humanity that the 
councils of Europe should not be deprived of the 
codperation of the United States. The events of 
the next few days may hold enormous consequences, 
and their development will be watched with the 
keenest anxiety. 


Other British papers disapproved of the 
note and thought it unacceptable. It is, 
however, to be noted that, while some comment 
was sarcastic, no violent bitterness of tone 
appeared in the British press. 

French opinion not only condemned the 
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note almost unanimously, but condemned it 
in sensational and bitter fashion. The Jan- 
uary agreement to which President Wilson 
objected was obviously the work of French 
diplomacy, anxious to conciliate Italy, and the 
French Foreign Office showed its displeasure 
in no uncertain manner. It gave out in- 
formation to French journalists far exceeding 
what the British Government gave out to the 
British press. In fact, Paris got its first news 
of the note from a sensational article by 
“Pertinax,” the brilliant but vitriolic leader- 
writer of the Echo de Paris, who during the 
Peace Conference had been notoriously the 
most bitter critic of the President and his 
policy. 

This Pertinax article, which so electrified 
Paris, read: 

Not content with having dismissed Lansing, his 
Secretary of State, in a tone that no Russian despot 
ever employed toward his most faulty Minister, 
Wilson has mixed in the business of the London 
Conference. If his advice is not taken, he 
threatens to retire from the Conference of Paris. If 
France and England, Jugoslavia having rejected a 
compromise, authorize Italy to proceed with the ex- 
ecution of the Treaty of London, they will find them- 
selves facing a stubborn and threatening Wilson. 
Lloyd George and Millerand have just promised 
Nitti that before he leaves London the compromise 
plan or the Treaty of London will prevail. I do 
not know what they will do, but if they allow Wilson 
to contradict all their decisions it is evident that the 
best thing they can do is to end their conference 
and go play in the snow. 

It is inadmissable that Wilson—an autocrat, 
truly, but an autocrat who is about to fall—should 
be allowed to impose his political conceptions upon 
us when within a year Republicans will rule at the 
White House and in all probability will immediately 
denounce all his conceptions. 


ITALIAN COMMENT 


N ITALY the note made an enormous sen- 
sation. Press comment was_ universally 
condemnatory and generally very bitter. Even 
the usually temperate Tribuna wrote angrily: 
“Mr. Wilson’s action places an insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of a settlement of the 
Adriatic question. Free Europe cannot tol- 
erate the imposition of the will of one man, who 
in no wise represents the view of his country, 
nor even his own party.” Asserting that 
President Wilson’s treatment of Secretary 
Lansing was unprecedented “even among those 


dynastic despots who considered their Ministers 
as servants,” the Tribuna concluded: “After 
disposing of Mr. Lansing, President Wilson 
does not represent the will of the nation, nor 
even the will of his own party. Italy has the 
right to maintain irrevocably her contention, 
either of compromise or the pact of London.” 

Another leading Italian paper, the Corriere 
della Sera, was equally pronounced. It called 
for European solidarity against America as 
follows: 


It is not admissible that this coup de thédtre, while 
it fails to prove the sanity of President Wilson, 
should contribute to embroil more than ever our 
Adriatic situation. Wilson defends 30,000 Slavs at 
Volosca and forgets 50,000 Italians at Fiume. It 
is not tolerable that this American phenomenon 
should decide the destinies of the human race and 
that the sick man of America should prescribe for 
the sick nations of the world. 


In Italy public opinion, instead of calming 
down, seemed to grow more violent with 
the passage of time. The semi-official Tribuna 
exclaimed hotly: “President Wilson has flung 
an overbearing and insolent challenge to the 
will, authority, and dignity of the European 
Powers, constituted in conference for the peace 
of Europe. If the challenge endures it will 
annul the independence of the European 
Powers, nullify the vitality of all their ideals, 
including peace, and place the sceptre on the 
other side of the Atlantic in the hands of 
President Wilson or any other professor suc- 
ceeding him.” 

Regarding the specific problem of the 
Adriatic, the Giornale d’ Italia criticised Premier 
Nitti for not putting through the Treaty of 
London while President Wilson “was not yet 
awakened from his long lethargy’, and con- 
tinued: “It is unlikely that Premier Nitti 
will apply it now, thus giving President Wilson 
the impression that it is enough for him to 
frown to make Italy tremble.” 

On the other hand, the Popolo Romano saw 
in the present crisis an opportunity for Italy 
to realize her full Adriatic aspirations by freeing 
Italy from the compromise agreement that she 
had made. Accordingly the Popolo Romano 
expressed its “thanks to Mr. Wilson,” con- 
tinuing: “For the third time he has saved 
Italy from accepting a solution of the Adriatic 
question which was a renunciation of rights to 
which she was entitled.” 
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An Explanation of the Outstanding Features of the New Railroad Law. The Outlook 
for Investors.‘ Enlarged Responsibilities of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


By RAY 


HE Esch-Cummins Act has gone 

nearer to the heart of the railroad 

problem than any but the bravest 

would have dared hope, even as 

recently as three months ago. A 
precise forecast of the way it is going to work 
must necessarily be clouded by two or three 
major factors of such importance, and such 
uncertainty, that the long result might prove 
to be much better, or materially worse, than the 
present outlook. But Congress has undoubt- 
edly accomplished certain definite things, the 
direct lack of which in the past has been 
productive of much trouble, and it has intro- 
duced into our railroad legislation a set of 
rather clearly expressed general principles 
which ought to go a long way toward straight- 
ening out the tangles which have arisen in the 
efforts to combine private ownership and 
operation with public control. 

All our railroad regulation until now has 
suffered from a fundamental disability; it has 
separated authority from responsibility. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
told that rates must be fair and reasonable, and, 
in reply, has asked Congress what it meant by 
those words. And Congress was never able to 
decide what it did mean. Consequently the 
Commission, acting on the implied theory that 
it was the shipper’s representative, and lacking 
instructions for a broader policy, exercised its 
authority to keep rates low, but did not accept 
responsibility to make the enterprise profitable. 
New money was urgently needed, and no 
inducements were offered to private capital to 
supply it. 

The first fundamental principle introduced 
by the Esch-Cummins Act is the definition of a 
fair return. This definition is temporary; it 


provides that for two years from March 1, 1920, 


a fair return, for the purposes of the Act,‘is 53 
per cent. of railroad property values held for 
and used in the service of transportation, in 
addition to which the Commission may, in its 


discretion, add not to exceed 3 of 1 per cent. to _ 
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cover betterments properly chargeable to con- 
struction account. But after this test period, 
the Commission is required, from time to time, 
to determine and publish what percentage 
constitutes a fair return, and to adjust rates so 
that, at least in theory, the honest, efficient, 
and economical roads will be able to earn as 
much as that for their owners and creditors. 

This is more important than it may sound at 
the first reading. The Commission has per- 
formed its duties, as it understood them, with 
much fidelity. Now it is given a new duty; the 
determination and publication of a reasonable 
return, having due regard to the necessity of 
enlarging facilities, and with rates to correspond. 
Heretofore it assumed that this part of the job 
belonged to Congress, but Congress now hands 
it specifically to the Commission, lodging 
responsibility, for the first time, under the same 
roof with authority. 

The other fundamental changes in railroad 
policy, introduced by the Act, include the 
principle of profit sharing with the government, 
the revolving credit fund, the lodgment with 
the Commission of full powers regarding car 
service, joint facilities, new construction and 
abandonment, priority and embargo, and new 
financing. They include, also, a complete 
system for the conciliation of Labor disputes, 
embracing local adjustment boards and a 
central railroad Labor board. These boards 
have no specific way of enforcing their decisions 
(except on the carriers, until the termination of 
the guaranteed return period, which expires by 
limitation on the last day of next August) but 
they do provide an effective and dignified way 
of introducing full publicity and enlightened 
consideration of the points at issue, and they 
materially reduce the danger of direct congress- 
ional or executive action, following the threat of 
a serious strike. A major strike of railroad 
employees is a species of civil warfare, and it is 
doubtful if it is a thing which public policy 
should tolerate, but I think that we have not 
yet reached the point where punitive enact- 
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ments would have had nation-wide support or 
would have produced any better result than the 
machinery for investigation and full publicity 
which the Act provides. 


THE ARBITRATION BOARDS 


PECIFICALLY, the Act provides that 
“Railroad Boards of Labor Adjustment”’ 
may be established by agreement between any 
carrier, groups of carriers, or the carriers as a 
whole, and any employees or subordinate offi- 
cials of carriers, or organization or group of 
organizations thereof. Initiative may be taken 
by either side in the dispute, and by petition of 
one hundred unorganized workers, as well as by 
the unions. Initiative by unions, however, is 
‘confined to those whose members are directly 
interested inthe dispute. There is also specific- 
ally created a “Railroad Labor Board,” 
composed of nine members, three representing 
the employees, three, the managers, and three, 
the public. Appointments are made by the 
President, with the approval of the Senate, from 
lists of six mames each, in the case of the 
employees’ and managers’ nominees, submitted 
to him by the parties of interest, and the mem- 
bers of the Board receive salaries of $10,000 
per year, and maintain permanent headquar- 
ters at Chicago. The Railroad Labor Board 
deals with appeals but has also powers of 
original initiative. 

It is interesting and pertinent to compare 
this conciliation machinery with the New 
Zealand system of compulsory arbitration, 
since New Zealand has been the experiment 
laboratory for this sort of thing, and has carried 
her experiments over a period of twenty-five 
years, through varying economic conditions, 
and with varying results. 

The New Zealand Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act was originally promul- 
gated in 1894, at a time of marked Labor unrest. 
It provided for local conciliation boards in each 
district, whose decisions would be binding only 
if agreed to by both parties to the dispute. An 
Arbitration Court was also provided, with a 
permanent tenure, and its decisions had the 
force of law, from which there was no further 
appeal. After along decline, prices in New Zea- 
land began to rise, nearly coincidently with the 
arbitration legislation, and for the next decade 
the arbitration worked well, from the standpoint 
of strike prevention, although substantially 
every case was compromised, with the net result 
that Labor gained something nearly every time. 
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The conciliation part of the programme broke 
down very early. Substantially all cases were 
appealed to the court, and this fact, combined 
with the obvious advantage to Labor in bring- 
ing cases forward and receiving a compromise 
decision, congested the docket and undoubtedly 
stimulated the production of grievances. 
Meantime, wage scales increased steadily, and 
New Zealand became a country of high prices 
and high costs, although the relation which the 
arbitration programme had to this factor must 
be problematical, in view of the rapid commer- 
cial growth of the country and its important 
production of beef, mutton, and wool. 

When the country experienced a periodic and 
typical swing back from its steady increases, 
about 1906-7, the arbitration plan did not work 
so well. Strikes were specifically illegal, but, 
despite that fact, amajor strike of packing-house 
workers at Wellington, in 1907, inaugurated a 
series of acute Labor conflicts which the theory 
and practice of the legislation was powerless 
to prevent. Following these difficulties, local 
boards with legal power were constituted, in 
place of the old conciliation boards, but the 
problem was by no means solved, and in 1918 a 
long-standing coal miners’ dispute was taken 
direct to the government, and handled without 
reference to the arbitration machinery, by the 
creation of special commissions which had no 
legal powers. In the 1918 legislative session 
the fundamental arbitration law was also 
amended by the introduction of a new principle; 
that the court should in its periodic reviews of 
old awards produce “real wages’’ equivalent to 
the former award scales, and based on the 
differences in the cost of living. 

Applying the lessons of this experience to the 
provisions of the Esch-Cummins Act, I think we 
shall find publicity fully as effective as penal 
clauses would have been. Whether or not 
decisions not wholly satisfactory to Labor will 
inevitably be appealed to our central Railroad 
Labor Board, remains to be seen, but in any 
case, some time ought to be gained and full 
public knowledge of the facts seems assured. 
It would seem, at first glance, as if the very lack 
of binding force attached to Railroad Labor 
Board and Adjustment Board decisions might 
be less productive of the stimulation of Labor 
quarrels than has been the case under New 
Zealand’s legal decision system. 

There are naturally two points of view about 
the profit-sharing clauses of the Esch-Cummins 
Act. The original owners of American rail- 
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roads certainly supposed that they had a 
franchise, or implied contract, which entitled 
them to all the profits they earned. Under our 
former system of control, however, these profits 
were being regulated out of existence very 
rapidly. Once the government’s right to 
regulate rates was established by the Supreme 
Court, the matter of profits became a contin- 
gent right, and, whatever we think about the 
main issue, I believe profit sharing, in its prac- 
tical bearings, holds much more promise for the 
stockholder than the probable alternative. If 
the government gets half of the excess above 6 
per cent., the likelihood of public clamor for 
lower rates is undoubtedly less than it would be 
if the successful carrier got it all. 

Balancing all considerations, | think the 
railroad bondholder finds himself in a greatly 
improved position by the enactment of this 
measure. There are very few railroad bond 
issues now outstanding which would not be 
adequately protected if the individual carrier 
could be well assured of 53 per cent. on the 
true value of the property. It should be clearly 
recognized, however, that the Esch-Cummins 
Act does not deal with the individual carrier. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, in its 
discretion, may apply the 53 per cent. principle 
to the railroad valuation of the country as a 
whole, or to various groupings which it may 
establish. Some roads, under either plan, will 
earn much more than the standard; some will 
earn much less. 


CONSOLIDATIONS AND THE INVESTOR 


HIS part of the Act should perhaps be 
included among the fundamental changes, 
although it is a regulated return to an old 
principle, rather than toa newone. The Com- 
mission is instructed to prepare and adopt plans 
looking toward the consolidation of the 
railroads of the country into a limited number 
of systems. Consolidations may be under- 
taken on the joint initiative of the carriers 
involved, provided they are in harmony with 
the general plan, are specifically approved by 
the Commission, and are so capitalized that the 
bonds and stocks of the consolidated company, 
at par,.shall not exceed the property value. 
From the standpoint of the investor, this is 
extremely important. The Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic, for example, serves excellently 
as an illustration of a road which has undergone 
drastic reorganization, which is unprofitable, 
but has a property value far in excess of the 
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market value of its securities. Combined with 
a larger road, it would, by this excess of 
property value, generate a considerable credit 
in the application of the 53 per cent rule, 
provided that the other road could throw 
enough additional traffic over it, or so modify 
its traffic “divisions” as to justify the existence 
of the mileage at all. There are many cases 
like this throughout the country, where prop- 
erty value far exceeds market value, and 
earning power, heretofore lacking, can be 
supplied, to mutual advantage, by consolida- 
tion with a larger property. 

In the case of well established roads which 
have done the bulk of their financing, in past 
years, with stock supplemented by low interest 
rate bonds (as, for example, the group of roads 
ordinarily described as the “Grangers’”) the 
position of the bonds is undoubtedly excellent. 
Many reorganizations of the last twenty years 
have had the same effect, resulting in a sub- 
stantial under-capitalization, at least so far as 
the bonds are concerned, and properly reorgan- 
ized roads, well operated and favorably located, 
ought to give a good account of themselves 
under the rate making provisions of the Act. 
The position of the essentially weak roads, 
however, should be looked at primarily with 
reference to their adaptability to consolidation. 
There are undoubtedly many of them to-day 
which will prove to be laggards in their respec- 
tive groups, and which, by themselves, will not 
be sure of earning their 53 per cent.on any group 
method of rate making. As the country grows, 
and traffic density grows with it, however, there 
is very little railroad mileage in the country 
which ought not to be useful to the public and 
to its owners, if grouped along natural lines of 
concentration. 

The position of the railroad stockholder is 
somewhat different. In the absence of any 
considerable amount of completed valuation, 
it is almost impossible to test the security of the 
dividend on any specified property, especially 
in view of the uncertainty as to the group basis 
on which rates are to be made. Nevertheless, 
I think it is a safe assumption that the rate 
standard temporarily established by Congress 
will provide the strong roads with enough funds 
to pay dividends on a basis approximating the 
present one, provided the Commission really 
sizes up the problem with intelligence and vision 
and acts promptly. This is a pretty important 
proviso, as will subsequently be noted. 

As regards the roads not now paying div- 
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idends, it can only be said that the effect of 
this legislation should, on the whole, be help- 
ful, though probably not very immediate. The 
New Haven is a good illustration of a road 
which has suffered rather especially from low 
rates in recent years, and if the New England 
roads are grouped together and their rates based 
on a 54 per cent. return for the group, all the 
members of which have high property values, 
low debt, and inadequate gross revenues, they 
might well enter into a new period of prosperity 
and dividends. So far, rate making bodies 
dealing with the New England problem have 
said in effect, “We know how unhappy and 
miserable you are now, but consider how wicked 
you were, fifteen years ago!” Fortunately, the 
new legislation seems to be concerned more with 
the outlook for the future than with the Mosaic 
Law and the visiting of the sins of the fathers 
on the third and fourth generations. 

The problem of new development and 
finance, under the Act, is a very pertinent one. 
The investor is again asked to finance the 
American railroad system, and he will decide, 
on his own unrestricted judgment, whether or 
not the inducements which are offered attract 
him. The revolving fund starts out with 
$300,000,000, but it will obviously not revolve 
very fast if advances have to be made for 
permanent financing, as distinguished from 
temporary loans, and, on the above basis, this 
fund would last perhaps three months. 

One thing to dowould beto use it up and then 
go toCongressfor more. Iam going to assume, 
however, that this would not please Congress, 
and that the Commission, sensing this fact, will 
endeavor to make it possible for the roads to 
finance themselves; to appeal effectively to 
theinvestor. Now, the railroad baron of crit- 
icised memory had his defects, from the stand- 
point of public policy, but he also had the 
qualities of his defects. His preéminence, good 
or bad, was mostly based on his ability to look 


ahead and to act in accordance with what he’ 


thought he saw. This is a much more difficult 
thing for a government commission to do, be- 
cause it feels, instinctively, that its judgments 
must be backed up by documents, and the docu- 
ments necessarily relate to past performance. 

When James J. Hill built his network of 
extensions up into the new wheat lands, he was 
building for wheat not yet planted; when E. H. 
Harriman threw the Ogden-Lucin cut-off across 
Great Salt Lake, he was figuring on the traffic 
density that was ahead of him, not behind him. 
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The stockholders were ready enough to author- 
ize these enterprises, because they saw the 
promise of a very large return, if the enterprise 
was successful, but it is a safe surmise that 5 or 
6 per cent. in connection with the hazards of the 
undertaking, woufd not have tempted them. 
To what extent will it tempt capital to-day, 
when the best long-term foreign government 
bonds can be bought to yield much more? 
To what extent, in any case, will the investor 
trust the good faith of our Government to make 
his investment good, after all these years when 
it has been ready enough to limit his profits, 
but quite unwilling to take the slightest re- 
sponsibility for the solvency of the enterprise? 


NEW IMPORTANCE OF THE COMMISSION 


THINK the answer to these very real 

questions will be favorable, on the whole, if 
the Commission accepts the entire responsibility 
conferred on it by the Act; not merely discon- 
nected parts of it. I believe the Act outlines a 
workable basis for conducting, in the public 
interest, the railroad system of the country, 
and for attracting, from time to time, the essen- 
tial amounts of new capital, but I believe it only 
on the hypothesis that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission finds, somewhere, the vision, 
courage, and statesmanship for which its tre- 
mendous responsibilities call. A commission 
from which trained railroad men have always 
been excluded; a commission with a dignity and 
standing which has not, in the past, been great 
enough to attract many really strong men; a 
commission whose members are paid salaries 
of $12,000 per year, is entrusted with the policy, 
and with the solvency, of a railroad system of 
260,000 miles, on which the commercial pros- 
perity of a nation of 110 million people depends. 

If this was all the picture showed, it would 
indeed be discouraging. But, on-the other 
side, we have private operation, with the direct 
incentive of the half-loaf; the division of profits 
above 6 per cent. We have, moreover, an 
under-built railroad system, owing to the dis- 
couragements of the last ten years, and that 
means high traffic density and the minimum of 
undeveloped, unprofitable mileage. And we 
have the special circumstance, just now, of the 
enormous mileage which is obviously earning 
less than 5% per cent. on its property value, so 
that it offers undoubted speculative induce- 
ments if it can be restored, or perhaps for the 
first time be brought up, to the new standard 
which has been set. 
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Rates are to be based on property valua- 
tions, but only an inconsequential percent- 
age of the country’s mileage has as yet been 
valued by the Commission. As to most of 
the remainder, however, the work is probably 
more than three quarters completed. The 
task has been laborious, and very slow; the 
finished results will have certain obvious de- 
fects, which will presumably not satisfy the 
owners of the properties. From the first, 
our railroad valuation work has presented 
certain dilemmas. The Commission holds, 
for example, that the cost of railroad mileage 
originally built and subsequently discarded 
for a better line, is not properly included in 
value, although it was obviously impossible 
for the pioneers to have built, new, the low- 
grade trunk lines which have succeeded the 
first, primitive roads. Present day appraisals 
of terminal property in the large cities, such as 
New York and Chicago, on the other hand, 
would be enormously in excess of original costs, 
but unless the valuation policy is consistent 
with one or the other of these policies, the 
stockholder would have considerable justice 
in the contention that a_heads-I-win-tails- 
you-lose policy was being enforced, to the 
detriment of the 53 per cent. return. 

But the Supreme Court laid a firm founda- 
tion for the work by deciding that the Com- 
mission must accept the present value of 
railroad rights of way and terminals instead 
of the original cost in fixing valuations. In 
the meantime, perhaps the book values re- 
ported by the individual carriers will be ac- 
cepted, temporarily, and subject to adjustment. 
Prior to the standard accounting, some roads 
consistently depreciated their property ac- 
counts, others did not, and the book figure, 
as the basis for rate making, is obviously 
imperfect, but I know of no other basis capable 
of immediate application. 

If the final valuations check up somewhere 
nearly with the carriers’ property accounts, 
the 53 per cent. return would produce net 
revenue about midway between that reported 
in the years 1916 and 1917. These were 
moderately profitable years, and the roads 
ought to be able to finance independently on 
this result, especially if the Commission allows 
the extra 4 of 1 per cent. toward capital 
expenditures. So much of the country’s mile- 
age has always been weak, that a rate schedule 
capable of producing say 6 per cent. on the 
total property account should make the bonds 
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of the better roads secure and attractive. It 
must be noted, however, that most of the 
underlying mortgages are closed, so that new 
financing must be done with junior issues or 
debentures, in every way inferior to the best 
of the existing liens. To make the case 
specific, how is the New York Central going to 
finance, when as good a bond as its convertible 
debenture 6 per cent. is selling to-day on a 
basis to yield 6.80 per cent., if held to maturity? 

Here again, much depends not only on what 
the Commission does, but on the way it sounds. 
If it sounds as if it meant to assure the sta- 
bility of railroad enterprise, I surmise that such 
bonds as this will eventually sell much higher; 
if, on the other hand, it sounds as if it meant to 
pare the 53 per cent. to the closest margin, 
relying on extra good management or luck to 
enable the roads to reach the expected return, 
I surmise that the investor will catch the point 
of view, and resume his reluctance. 


THE FUTURE RATE OF RETURN 


SSUMING breadth of vision on the part of 
the commissioners, Congress wisely lim- 
ited the 54 per cent. basis to the two year 
period. After that, it is the expressed intent 
that the Commission should determine the 
return, which, among other things, will enable 
the roads to finance themselves. It is always 
hard to guess future rates for money, and there 
are two formidable tendencies, just now, which 
work in opposite directions. As favoring 
the continuance of high, or higher, rates, there 
is the fact that nearly every industry is to-day 
forced to carry an inventory twice as large, in 
dollars, as it was before the war, and that 
comparatively few haveyet financed themselves 
to meet this excess cost. If the X. Y. Com- 
pany had a ten million dollar inventory in 1914, 
and had financed eight millions of it, borrow- 
ing the rest from the banks at the peak times 
of the year, it finds itself to-day with a twenty 
million dollar inventory, and unless it has 
provided new capital funds, it must borrow 
twelve millions at the peak, instead of two. 
On the same side of the argument is the obvious 
fact that a huge amount of foreign government 
needs will require financing and refinancing, 
year by year, so that tremendous borrowings 
from this source are inevitable. 

As favoring lower rates, it is pretty certain 
that a period of slackened trade and depression 
will, sooner or later, follow the commercial 
exuberance of the last few years, and these 
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periods, whatever other difficulties they may 
entail, normally bring bank relief and idle 
funds available for investment. Following 
out this thought to its direct application to 
railroad finance, it is most important that the 
Commission, after the expiration of the first 
two years, should grasp the money-rate situa- 
tion boldly and treat it as a reality, and not as 
an unfortunate and deplorable circumstance 
beyond its control. If it should prove that 
6 per cent. was an insufficient return to enable 
the individual roads to attract capital, the rate 
should be raised, unhesitatingly to a point 
that will attract it. The alternative of con- 
tinued government advances, on an increasing 
scale, is not an alluring one. 

I think we must make up our minds that the 
opportunity for new financing by means of 
stock issues is not very promising. This is 
unfortunate, because the tendency, year by 
year, will undoubtedly be to reduce the factor 
of safety for the creditor. Ifa road is financed 
largely with stock, temporary periods of 
trouble result only in smaller dividends; if it is 
financed entirely with bonds, it admits a fixed 
obligation instead of a contingent one, and must 
obtain emergency assistance or go into default. 
This is a responsibility which can perhaps be 
met safely by the revolving fund, starting at 
$300,000,000, and built up out of the govern- 
ment’s share of profits above 6 per cent., but, 
for the sake of future developments by private 
capital, it is most important that the responsi- 
bility should be recognized. 


THE NEW LINES PROBLEM 


OW extensions into the newer parts of the 
country are to be brought about, under 

the provisions of the Act, is by no means clear. 
Under the old system, a pretty high proportion 
of the new territory opened up was presented 
with railroad communications by groups of 
enthusiastic speculators who subsequently sub- 
mitted to reorganization and the loss of much 
of their investment. Railroad extension, like oil 
exploration, was a hazardous enterprise with a 
few—very few—big prizes, and a high percent- 
age of losses. Under the present rules of the 
game, | cannot see why a railroad management 
should takethat kind of chances, and | donot be- 
lieve it will. This may have to be added to the 
burdens of the hard-worked revolving fund, 
under some system of construction by the fund 
and lease to the carrier; avery imperfect and un- 
desirable plan, but perhaps an unavoidable one. 
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This difficulty also has its compensations, 
however. I should think the existing systems 
were quite safe from the kind of destructive 
new-line competition which has played so large 
a part in some of our industrial crises. In any 
case, the lack of new construction will be a 
problem affecting the community at large more 
than the holder of railroad securities. Both in 
1893 and in 1873, the excessive construction 
of new railroads, in its double effect of tying up 
capital in fixed forms, and in damaging the 
property of paralleled lines, was one of the 
conspicuous contributing causes of the crisis 
and the “long drag” which followed. This, 
at least, is a danger which the new legislation 
does not possess, and it is probably safe to say 
that the country is now sufficiently supplied 
with transportation lines so that, for the pres- 
ent, at least, no more major construction is 
very urgently required. 

To summarize these hasty impressions, based 
necessarily on the text of a fundamental change 
in the railroad law which has had no chance to 
demonstrate its own workings, | think it is 
reasonably safe to say that the holder of exist- 
ing railroad bonds is well taken care of. The 
stockholder is not provided for so well, but his 
state is certainly no worse than it has been for 
many years past. The Labor clauses, | think, 
are excellent, and represent about all that 
could be wisely or profitably expected at this 
time. The incentives for aggressive new 
development are exceedingly slim, but moder- 
ate provision is made for normal improvement 
work chargeable to capital account. The 
shipper has no more reason to fear high rates 
than he has had for the last decade. He has 
been taken care of so far at the expense of the 
owner, and he surely cannot object to the rate 
increases necessary to make the total invest- 
ment in railroad property yield 53 or 6 per cent. 

The danger in the bill is hardly a weakness, 
because it could scarcely have been drawn any 
other way; it lies in the vast amount of re- 
sponsibility lodged with a body which, so far, 
has never possessed a conspicuously strong 
personnel. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is the keystone of the arch of our 
new railroad legislation, and if the important 
and interesting experiment we are trying with 
private ownership and operation under full 
government control is to succeed, this hard- 
worked board must somehow be invested with a 
stature and a vision corresponding to the 
magnitude of its responsibilities. 
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VIII 
THE LONDON FLAGSHIP 


HILE our naval forces were 
playing their parts in several 
areas, the work of creating 
the headquarters staff of a 
great naval organization was 
going forward in London. The headquarters 
for controlling extensive naval operations in 
many widely dispersed areas, like the head- 
quarters of an. army extending over a wide 
front, must necessarily be located far behind the 
scene of battle. Thus, a number of remodeled 
dwelling houses in Grosvenor Gardens con- 
tained the mainspring for an elaborate mechan- 
ism which reached from London to Washing- 
ton and from Queenstown to Corfu. On the 
day of the Armistice the American naval 
forces in European waters comprised about 
370 vessels of all classes, more than five thou- 
sand officers, regulars and reserves, and more 
than seventy-five thousand men; we _ had 
established about forty-five bases and were 
represented in practically every field of naval 
operations. The widespread activities of our 
London headquarters on that eventful day 
presented a striking contrast to the humble 
beginnings of eighteen months before. 
From April to August, 1917, the American 


Navy had a very small staff organization in 
Europe. During these extremely critical four 
months the only American naval representa- 
tives in London, besides the regular Naval 
Attaché and his aides, were my personal aide, 
Commander J. V. Babcock, and myself; and 
our only office in those early days was a small 
room in the American Embassy. For a 
considerable part of this time we had no 
stenographers and no clerical assistance of our 
own, though of course the Naval Attaché, 
Captain W. D. MacDougall, and his personnel 
gave us all the assistance in their power. 
Commander Babcock had a Corona type- 
writer, which he was able to work with two 
fingers, and on this he laboriously pounded out 
the reports which first informed the Navy 
Department of the seriousness of the sub- 
marine. The fact that Commander Babcock 
was my associate during this critical period was 
a fortunate thing for me, and a still more 
fortunate thing for the United States. Com- 
mander Babcock and I had been closely as- 
sociated for several years; in that early period, 
when we, in our two persons, represented 
the American naval forces at the seat of 
Allied naval activity, we not only worked 
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together in that little room but we lived 
together. Our office was alternately this room 
in the American Embassy, and our quarters 
in a hotel. I had already noted Commander 
Babcock’s abilities when he was on my staff 
in the Atlantic Torpedo Flotilla and when 
he was a student at the Naval War Col- 
lege; but our constant companionship through- 
out the war, especially during these first few 
strenuous months in London, gave me a still 
greater respect for his qualities. Many men 
have made vital contributions to our success 
in the war of whom the public scarcely ever 
hears even the name. A large part of the 
initiative and thinking which find expres- 
sion in successful military action originates 
with officers of this type. They labor day 
after day and night after night, usually in 
subordinate positions, unselfishly doing work 
which is necessarily credited to other names 
than their own, daily lightening the burden of 
their chiefs and constantly making suggestions 
which may control military operations or 
affect national policy. Commander Babcock 
is a striking representative of this type. My 
personal obligations to him are incalculable; 
and I am indebted to him not only for his 
definite services, but for the sympathy, the 
encouragement, and the kindly and calculated 
pessimism which served so well to counter- 
balance my temperamental cheerfulness. 

Our relations were so close, working and 
living together as we did, that I find it difficult 
to speak of “Babby’s” services with restraint. 
Yet there are particular accomplishments to his 
credit which should go down upon this popular 
record. I have described the first consulta- 
tions with the British naval chiefs. These 
were the meetings which formed the basis of 
the reports recommending the conditions upon 
which the American Navy should codperate 
with the Allies. Commander Babcock was 
constantly at my elbow during all these con- 
sultations, and was all the time independently 
conducting investigations in the several depart- 
ments of the Admiralty. ‘The original drafts of 
all my written and cabled communications to 
the Department—reports which form a con- 
nected story of our participation in the naval 
war during this period—were prepared by him. 

Able as Commander Babcock was, human 
endurance still had its limitations. A public 
spirited American business man in London, 
Mr. R. E. Gillmor, who had formerly been an 
officer in the Navy, begged to be accepted as a 
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volunteer; he brought two of his best stenog- 
raphers, English girls, and personally paid 
their salaries for several weeks while they were 
devoting all their time to the American Navy. 
Subsequently he was enlisted in the naval 
reserves and performed very valuable services 
on the staff throughout nearly the entire period 
of the war—until ordered to America where 
his technical knowledge was required in con- 
nection with certain important appliances 
with which he was familiar. His experience 
as a business man in London was of great 
value to our forces, and his time and energy 
were devoted to our service with a zeal and 
loyalty that endeared him to us all. 

Soon afterward, a number of Rhodes 
scholars, and other young Americans then in 
Europe, G. B. Stockton, E. H. McCormick, 
T. B. Kittredge, P. F. Good, R. M. D. Richard- 
son, H. Millard, L. S. Stevens, and J. C. 
Baillargeon,* joined our forces as unpaid 
volunteers and gave us the benefit of their 
trained minds and European experience. They 
were later enrolled as reserves and continued 
their work throughout the war. Lieutenant 
Stockton performed the arduous and important 
duties of chief business manager, or executive 
officer, of headquarters in a most efficient 
manner. 

Mr. Page, the American Ambassador, aided 
and encouraged us in all possible ways. Im- 
mediately after my arrival in London, he 
invited me to call upon him and his staff for 
any assistance they could render. In_ his 
enthusiastic and warm hearted way, he said, 
“Everything we have is yours. I will turn the 
Embassy into the street if necessary’; and 
throughout the war he was a tower of strength 
to the cause. He gave us his time and the 
benefit of his great experience and personal 
prestige in establishing cordial relations with 
the various branches of the British Govern- 
ment—and all this with such an absence of 
diplomatic formality, such courteous and 
forceful efficiency, and such cordial sympathy 
and genuine kindness that he immediately 
excited not only our sincere admiration but also 
our personal affection. 


A PERIOD OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


URING all this period events of the utmost 
importance were taking place; it was 
within these four months that the convoy system 
was adopted, that armed guards were placed on 
merchant ships, that the first American troops 
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were escorted to France, and that our de- 
stroyers and other warships began arriving in 
European waters. In July it became apparent 
that the strain of doing the work of a dozen 
men, which had been continuous during the 
past four months, could no longer be supported 
by my aide, Commander Babcock. When the 
destroyers and other ships arrived, he went 
through their lists; here and there he hit upon a 
man whom we regarded as qualified for re- 
sponsible staff duty, and transferred him to the 
London headquarters. This proceeding was 
necessary if our essential administrative work 
was to be done. We also obtained two valu- 
able workers, Stockton and Kittredge, who 
had been serving under Hoover in Belgium. 
Among the reserves who began to be assigned 
to our forces, many excellent staff officers also 
were developed for handling the work of 
communications, cipher codes, and the like. 
When the Colonel House Commission came 
over in October, 1917, I explained our necessi- 
ties to the “skippers” of the two cruisers that 
brought the party, who promptly gave us all 
the desks and office equipment they could 
spare and sent them to Grosvenor Gardens. 


THE BEGINNING OF OUR HEADQUARTERS 


N AUGUST, however, additional ships and 

forces began to arrive from America, and it 
became necessary to have larger quarters than 
those available in the Embassy for handling 
the increasing administrative work. At one 
time the British Government contemplated 
building us a temporary structure near the 
Admiralty, but this was abandoned because 
there was a shortage of material.. We there- 
fore moved into an unoccupied dwelling near 
the American Embassy that seemed adapted 
to our needs. We rented this house furnished, 
just as it stood; a first glimpse of it, however, 
suggested refined domesticity rather than 
naval operations. We quickly cleared the 
building of rugs, tapestries, lace curtains, 
pictures, and expensivé furniture, reduced the 
twenty-five rooms to their original bareness and 
filled every corner with office equipment. Ina 
few days the staff was installed in this five- 
story residence and the place was humming 
with the noise of typewriters. At first we 
regarded the leasing of this building as some- 
thing of an extravagance; it seemed hardly 
likely that we would ever use it all! But ina 
few weeks we had taken the house adjoining, 
cut holes through the walls and put in doors; 
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and this too, was filled up in an incredibly 
short time, so rapidly did the administrative 
work grow. Ultimately we had to take over 
six of these private residences and make altera- 
tions which transformed them into one. From 
August our staff increased at a rapid rate 
until, on the day the Armistice was signed, we 
had not far from 1,200 officers, enlisted men, and 
clerical force, working in our London establish- 
ment, the commissioned staff consisting of 
about 200 officers of which sixty were regulars 
and the remainder reserves. 

I find that many people are surprised that I 
had my headquarters in London. The historic 
conception of the commander-in-chief of a 
naval force located on the quarter deck of his 
flagship still holds the popular imagination. 
But controlling the operations of extensive and 
widely dispersed forces in a campaign of this 
kind is quite a different proceeding from that of 
directing the naval campaigns of Nelson’s time, 
just as making war on land has changed some- 
what from the method in vogue with Napoleon. 
The opinion generally prevails, even in our own 
naval circles, that my principal task was to 
command in person certain naval forces afloat. 
The fact is that this was really no part of my 
job during the war. The game in which 
several great nations were involved for four 
years was a game involving organized direction 
and coéperation. It is improbable that any 
one nation could have won the naval war; that 
was a task which demanded not only that we 
should all exert our fullest energies, but that, so 
far as it was humanly possible, we should exert 
them as a unit. It was the duty of the 
United States above all nations to manifest 
this spirit. We had entered the war late; we 
had entered it in a condition of unpreparedness; 
our naval forces, when compared to those 
which had been assembled by the Allies, were 
small; we had not been engaged for three years 
combatting an enemy using new weapons and 
methods of naval warfare. It was not un- 
likely that we could make some original con- 
tributions to the Allied effort; indeed, we early 
did so; yet it was natural to suppose that the 
navies which had been combatting the sub- 
marines so long understood that game better 
than we did, and it was our duty to assist them 
in this work, rather than to operate independ- 
ently. Indeed, this question as to whether any 
particular one of our methods might be better 
or might be worse than Great Britain’s was not 
a practical one. The point was that the 
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British navy had developed its own methods of 
working and thatit was a great ‘‘going concern.” 
The crisis was so pressing that we simply did 
not have the time to create a separate force of 
our own; the most cursory examination of 
conditions convinced me that we could hope to 
accomplish something worth while only by 
playing the game as it was then being played, 
and that any attempt to lay down new rules of 
our own would inevitably decrease the effect- 
iveness of our codperation, and perhaps result 
in losing the war. We can even admit, for the 
sake of the argument, that the Americans 
might have created a better organization than 
the British; but the question of improving on 
their methods, or of not improving on them, 
was a point that was not worth considering; 
long before we could have developed an effi- 
cient independent machine the war would have 
come to anend. It was thus our duty to take 
things as they were, to plunge immediately 
into the conflict, and to make every ship and 
every man tell in the most effective way and in 
the shortest possible time. _ Therefore I de- 
cided that our forces should become, for the 
purpose of this war, virtually a part of the 
Allied navies; to place at the disposal of the 
Allies our ships to reénforce the weak part of 
their lines; to ignore such secondary conditions 
as national pride, naval prestige, and personal 
ambitions; and to subordinate every other 
consideration to that of defeating the Hun. I 
have already described how in distributing our 
subchasers | practically placed them at the 
disposal of the Allied Council; and this repre- 
sents the policy that was followed in all similar 
matters. 


LONDON’S ADVANTAGES 


HE naval high commands were located at 

Washington, London, Paris, and Rome. 
Necessarily London was the headquarters of 
the naval war. Events which had long preceded 
the European conflict had made this choice 
inevitable. The maritime development of 
four centuries had prepared London for the 
role which she was now called upon to play. 
From all over the world naval and maritime 
information flowed to this great capital as 
though in obedience to the law of gravity. 
Even in peace times London knew where every 
ship in the world was at any particular time. 
All other machinery for handling this great 
mass of detail was necessarily accumulated in 
this great city. Lloyds, the world head- 
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quarters for merchant shipping, had now 
become practically a part of the British Ad- 
miralty. In this war the matter of information 
and communications were supremely impor- 
tant. Every decision that was made and 
every order that was issued, even those that 
were the least consequential, rested upon 
complete information which was obtainable, 
in time to be useful, only in London. I could 
not have made my headquarters in Washington, 
or Paris, or Rome because these cities could not 
have furnished the military intelligence which 
was needed as a preliminary to every act. 
For the same reason | could not have efficiently 
controlled the operations of all our forces from 
Queenstown, or Brest, or Gibraltar; the staff 
controlling the whole had necessarily to be 
located in London, and the tactical commands 
at these other bases must be exercised by 
subordinates. The British placed all their 
sources of information and their communica- 
tions at our disposal. They literally opened 
their doors and made us part of their organiza- 
tion. I sat daily in consultation with British 
naval chiefs, and our officers had access to all 
essential British information just as freely as 
did the British naval officers themselves. On 
the day of my arrival Admiral Jellicoe issued 
orders that the Americans should be shown 
anything which they wished to see. With all 
this information, the most complete and 
detailed in the world, constantly placed at our 
disposal, and a spirit of confidence and friend- 
ship always prevailing which has no parallel in 
history, it would have defeated the whole 
purpose of our participation in the war had the 
American high command taken up its head- 
quarters anywhere except in London. 

Moreover, there was an atmosphere in the 
London Admiralty which made a strong appeal 
to any one who is interested in naval history. 
Everything about the place is reminiscent of 
great naval achievements. The room in 
which our councils met was the same old 
Admiralty Board room that has been used for 
centuries. In accordance with the spirit of 
British conservatism, this room is almost 
exactly the same now, even in its furnishings, 
as it was in Nelson’s time. The same old wood 
carvings hang over the same old fireplace; the 
table which is used, is the identical one at 
which Nelson must have sat many times, and 
the very silver inkstand which Nelson used 
was used by his successors in this war. The 
portrait of this great naval chieftain looked 




















down upon us during our deliberations. Above 
the fireplace is painted a huge compass, and 
about the centre of this swings an arrow. 
-This was a part of the Admiralty equipment of 
a hundred years ago, though it has no useful- 
ness now except a.sentimental one. In old 
days this arrow was geared to a weather vane 
on the roof of the Admiralty, and it constantly 
showed to the chiefs assembled in the council 
room the direction of the wind—a matter of 
great importance in the days of sailing ships. 


METHOD OF CONTROL 


LL general orders and plans concerning the 
naval operations of British and American 
forces came from the Admiralty, and here 
officers of my staff were constantly at work. 
The commanders-in-chief at the various bases 
commanded the combined British and American 
ships based on those ports only in the sense 
that they carried out the general instructions 
and policies which were formulated in London. 
These orders, so far as they affected American 
forces, could be issued to the commanders-in- 
chief only after American headquarters in 
London had viséd them. Thus the American 
staff held the ultimate command over all the 
American forces which were based in British 
waters. The same was true of those at Brest, 
Gibraltar, and other stations. The com- 
manders-in-chief executed them, and were 
responsible for the manner in which the forces 
were used in combatting the enemy. The 
operations of which I was the commander 
extended over an immense area. The Ply- 
mouth and Queenstown forces represented only 
a part of the ultimate American naval strength 
in European waters and not the most important 
part; before the war ended Brest, as I shall 
show, developed into a greater naval base than 
any of those which we maintained in the 
British Isles. Convoys were not only coming 
across the Atlantic, but they were constantly 
arriving from the Mediterranean and from the 
South Seas, and it was the duty of headquarters 
in London, and not the duty of local com- 
manders, to route these precious argosies. 
Not infrequently, as previously described, it 
was necessary to change destinations, or to 
slow down convoys, or to make any number of 
decisions based on new information; naturally 
only the centre of intelligence, the Admiralty 
Office, could serve as a clearing house for such 
operations. The point is that it was nec- 
essary for me to exercise the chief command of 
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American forces through subordinates. 
position in this respect was precisely the same 
as that of Generals Haig and Pershing; | had to 
maintain a great headquarters in the rear, and 
to depend upon subordinates for the actual 
execution of orders. 


AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS 


HE American headquarters in London com- 
prised many separate departments, each 

one of which was directly responsible to the 
Force Commander, through the Chief of Staff; 
they included such indispensable branches as 
the Chief of Staff, Captain N. C. Twining; As- 
sistant Chief of Staff, Captain W. R. Sexton; 
Intelligence Department, Commander J. V. 
Babcock, who also acted as Aide; Convoy 
Operations Section, Captain Byron A. Long; 
Anti-Submarine Section, Captain R. H. Leigh; 
Aviation Section, Captain H. I. Cone, and 
later Lieutenant-Commander W. A. Edwards; . 
Personnel Section, Commander H. R. Stark; 
Communication Section, Lieutenant-Comman- 
der E. G. Blakeslee; Material Section, Cap- 
tain E. C. Tobey (S. C.); Repair Section, 
Captain S. F. Smith (C. C.), and later L. B. 
McBride (C. C.); Ordnance Section, Com- 
mander G. L. Schuyler, and later, Commander 
T. A. Thomson; Medical Section, Captain F. 
L. Pleadwell (M. C.), and later, Commander 
Edgar Thompson (M. C.); Legal Section, 
Commander W. H. McGrann; and the Scien- 
tific Section, Professor H. A. Bumstead, Ph. D. 
I was fortunate in all of my departmental 
chiefs. The Chief of Staff, Captain N. C. Twin- 
ing would certainly have been a marked man in 
any navy; he had a genuis for detail, a tireless 
energy and a mastery of all the problems that 
constantly arose. I used to wonder when 
Captain Twining ever found an opportunity to 
sleep; he seemed to be working every hour of 
the day and night; yet, so far as was observable, 
he never wearied of his task, and never 
slackened in his devotion to the Allied cause. 
As soon as a matter came up that called for 
definite decision, Captain Twining would as- 
semble from the several departments all data 
and information which possibly concerned the 
question at issue, spend a few hours studying 
this information and then give his judgment— 
an opinion which was invariably sound and 
which prevailed in the vast majority of cases 
and, in fact, in all cases where questions of 
policy or extraneous considerations dictated a 
different or modified decision. Captain Twin- 
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ing was a man of really fine intellect combined 
with a remarkable capacity to get things done; 
without his constant presence at my elbow, my 
work would have been much heavier and much 
less successful than it was. He is an officer of 
such exceptional ability, such matured ex- 
perience, and such forceful character as to 
assure him a brilliant career in whatever duty 
he may be called upon to perform. I can 
never be sufficiently grateful to him for his 
loyalty and devotion and for his indispensable 
contribution to the efficiency of the forces | 
had the honor to command. 


HOW THE WORK WAS DONE 


N ACCORDANCE with my habitual practice 

I applied the system of placing responsibility 
upon my carefully selected heads of depart- 
ments, giving them commensurate authority, 
and holding them to account for results. Be- 
cause the task was such a great one, this was 
the only possible way in which the operations 
of the force could have been successfully con- 
ducted. I say, successfully conducted, be- 
cause in a “business” of this kind, “good 
enough” and “to-morrow” may mean dis- 
aster; that is, it is a case of keeping both in- 
formation and operations up to the minute. 
If the personnel and equipment of the staff 
are not completely capable of this, it is more 
than a partial failure, and the result is an 
ever present danger. There were men in 
this great war who “went to pieces” simply 
because they tried to do everything themselves. 
This administrative vice of attempting to con- 
trol every detail, even insignificant ones, to 
which military men seem particularly addicted, 
it had always been my policy to avoid. Busi- 
ness at Grosvenor Gardens developed to such 
an extent that about 1,000 messages were 
every day received in our office or sent from it; 
and of these 60 per cent. were in code. Ob- 
viously it was impossible for the Force Com- 
mander to keep constantly at his finger ends 
all these details. All departmental heads, there- 
fore, were selected because they were officers 
who could be depended upon to handle these 
matters and make decisions independently; 
they were all strong men, and it is to their 
combined efforts that the success of our opera- 
tions was due. You would have to search a 
long time among the navies of the world before 
you could find an abler convoy officer than 
Captain Byron A. Long, an abler naval con- 
structor than L. B. McBride, an abler man to 
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have charge of the finances of our naval forces, 
the purchase of supplies and all kinds of 
material than Captain (S. C.) Eugene C. 
Tobey, abler aviation officers than Captain H. 
I. Cone and Lieutenant-Commander W. A. 
Edwards, an abler chief of operations than 
Captain R. H. Leigh, or an abler intelligence 
officer than Commander J. V. Babcock. 
These men, and others of the fourteen depart- 
mental heads, acted as a kind of cabinet. 
Many of them handled matters which, though 
wholly essential to the success of the forces, 
were quite outside of my personal knowledge or 
experience, and consequently they had to be 
men in whose ability to guide me in such 
matters | could place complete confidence. 
As an example of this | may cite one of the 
duties of Captain Tobey. Nearly all of the 
very considerable financial transactions he was 
entrusted with were ‘“‘Greek”’ to me, but he had 
only to show me the right place on the num- 
erous documents, and | signed my name in 
absolute confidence that the interests of the 
government were secure. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


LL cables, reports, and other communica- 
tions were referred each day to the depart- 
ment which they concerned. The head of each 
department studied them, attended to the 
great majority on his own responsibility, and 
selected the few that needed more careful 
attention. A meeting of the Chief of Staff and 
all department heads was held each day, at 
which these few selected matters were dis- 
cussed in council and decisions made. The 
final results of these deliberations were the 
only matters that were referred to me. This 
system of subdividing responsibility and 
authority not only promoted efficiency but it 
left the Force Commander time to attend to 
vitally important questions of general policy, 
to keep in personal touch with the high com- 
mand of the Allies’ navies, to attend the Allied 
naval councils, and, in general, to keep his 
finger constantly on the pulse of the whole war 
situation. Officers of our own and _ other 
navies who were always coming in from the 
outlying stations, and who could immediately 
be placed in touch with the one man who could 
answer all their questions and give immediate 
decisions, testified to the efficient condition in 
which American headquarters was maintained. 
One of our departments was so novel, and 
performed such valuable service, that | must 
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describe it in some detail. We took over into 
our London organization an idea that is ad- 
vantageously used in many American in- 
dustrial establishments, and had a Planning 
Section, the first, | think, which had ever 
been adopted by any navy. I detached from 
all other duties five officers, Captain F. H. 
Schofield, Captain D. W. Knox, Captain H. E. 
Yarnell (who exchanged places afterward with 
Captain L. McNamee of the Plans Section -of 
the Navy Department), and Colonel R. H. 
Dunlap (of the marines), who was succeeded 
by Colonel L. McC. Little, when ordered to 
command a regiment of marines in France. 
These men made it their business to advise the 
Commander-in-Chief on any questions that 
might arise. All were graduates of the Naval 
War College at Newport, and they applied to 
the consideration of war problems the lessons 
which they had learned at that institution. 
The business of the Planning Section was to 
make studies of particular problems, to prepare 
plans for future operations and also to criticize 
fully the organization and methods which were 
already in existence. The mere fact that 
these men had no administrative duties and 
that they could therefore devote all their time 
to surveying our operations, discovering mis- 
takes, and suggesting better ways of doing 
things, as well as the fact that they were them- 
selves scholarly students of naval warfare, 
made their labors exceedingly valuable. | 
gave them the utmost freedom in finding fault 
with the existing régime; there was no depart- 
ment and no office, from that of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief down, upon whose activities 
they were not at liberty to submit the fullest 
and the frankest reports. If anything could 
be done in a better way, we certainly wanted to 
know it. 
importance came up, it was always submitted 
to these men for a report. The value of sucha 
report depended upon the completeness and 
accuracy of the information available, and it 
was the business of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the staff to supply this. If the desired 
information was not in their files, or the files of 
the Allied Admiralties, or was not up to date, 
it was their duty to obtain it at once. The 
Point is that the Planning Section had no 
other duties beyond rendering a decision, 
based uponacareful analysis of thefacts bearing 
upon the case, which they submitted in writing. 
There was no phase of the naval warfare upon 
which the officers of the Planning Section did 
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not give us reports. One of their favorite 
methods was to place themselves in the posi- 
tion of the Germans and to decide how, if 
they were directing German naval operations, 
they would frustrate the tactics of the Allies. 
Their records contain detailed descriptions of 
how merchant ships could be sunk by sub- 
marines, and these methods, our officers 
believed, represented a great improvement over 
those used by the Germans. Indeed, | think 
that many of these reports, had they fallen into 
the hands of the Germans, would have been 
found by them exceedingly useful. There was 
a general impression, in our own Navy as well 
as in the British, that most of the German 
submarine commanders handled their boats 
unskilfully and obtained inadequate results. 
All these documents were given to the re- 
sponsible men in our forces, as well as to the 
British, and had a considerable influence upon 
operations. The British also established a 
Planning Section, which worked harmoniously 
with our own. 


SPECULATING ON A GERMAN ATTACK 


SUBJECT upon which our Planning Sec- 

tion liked to speculate was the possible 
sortie of the German fleet. The possibility of a 
great naval engagement filled the minds of most 
naval officers; and, after we had sent five of 
our battleships to reénforce Admiral Beatty’s 
fleet, this topic became even more _ inter- 
esting to American naval men. Would the 
Germans ever come out? What had they to 
gain or to lose by such an undertaking? What 
were their chances of victory? Where would 
the engagement be fought, and what part 
would the several elements of modern naval 


warfare play in it, mines, submarines, battle 


cruisers, airplanes, dirigibles, and destroyers? 
These were among the questions with which 
the Planning Section busied itself, and this 
problem, like many others, they approached 
from the German standpoint. They placed 
themselves in the position of the German High 
Command, and peered into the Grand Fleet 
looking for a weakness, which, if they were Ger- 
mans, they might turn to account in a general 
engagement. The only weak spot our Planning 
Section could find was one which reflected 
the greatest credit upon the British forces. 
The -British commander, Admiral Sir David 
Beatty, was a particularly dashing and heroic 
fighter; could not these splendid qualities 
really be turned to the advantage of the Ger- 
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mans? That Admiral Beatty would fight at 
the first opportunity, and that he would run all 
justifiable risks, if a chance presented of de- 
feating the German fleet, was as well known to 
the Germans as to ourselves. The British 
Admiral, it was also known, did not entertain 
much respect for mines and torpedoes. All 
navies possessed what was known as a “torpedo 
flag.”” This was an emblem which was to be 
displayed in case torpedoes were sighted, for 
the purpose of warning the ships to change 
course or, if necessary, to desist from an attack. 
It was generally reported that Admiral Beatty 
had ordered all these torpedo flags destroyed; 
in case he once started in pursuit of the German 
fleet, he proposed to take his chances, dive 
straight through a school of approaching 
torpedoes, or even to rush full speed over a 
mine field, making no efforts to avoid the 
hidden missiles. That he would probably lose 
some ships the Admiral well knew, but he 
figured—and probably correctly—that he 
would certainly have enough vessels left to 
annihilate the enemy. Still, in the judgment 
of our Planning Section, Admiral Beatty’s 
assumed attitude toward “torpedo flags” gave 
the Germans their only possible chance of 
seriously injuring the Grand Fleet. They 
drew up a plan of attack on the Scapa Flow 
forces based upon this assumption. Conceiving 
themselves as directors of the German navy, 
they constructed large numbers of torpedo 
boats, submarines, and mine fields and sta- 
tioned them in a particularly advantageous 
position; they then proposed to send the 
German fleet in the direction of Scapa Flow, 
draw the Grand Fleet to the attack, and then 
lead it in the direction of the torpedoes and 
mines. Probably such a scheme would never 
have succeeded; but it represented, in the 
opinion of our Planning group, Germany’s only 
chance of crippling the Grand Fleet and win- 
ning the war. In other words, had my staff 
found itself in Germany’s position, that is the 
strategy which it would probably have used. 
I gave this report unofficially to the British 
Admiralty simply because | thought it might 
afford British officers reading that would 
possibly be entertaining. It is an evidence of 


the codperation that existed between the two 
forces, and of the British disposition to accept 
suggestions, that this document was immedi- 
ately sent to Admiral Beatty. 

The fact that | was able ultimately to 
create such an organization and leave the 
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administration of its individual departments so 
largely to their heads was especially fortunate 
because it gave me time for what was perhaps 
the most important of my duties. This was 
my attendance at the meetings of the Allied | 
Naval Council, not to mention daily con- 
ferences with various officials of the Allies. 
This naval council was the great headquarters 
for combined Allied operations against the 
enemy on the sea. It was not officially 
constituted by the Allied Governments until 
November 29, 1917, but it had actually been in 
continuous operation since the beginning of the 
war, the heads of the Allied admiralties having 
met frequently inconference. At these meetings 
every phase of the situation was discussed, and 
the methods finally adopted represented the 
mature judgment of the Allied naval chiefs 
who participated in them. Without this 
Council, and without the coéperation for which 
it stood, our efforts would have been so dis- 
persed and would have so overlapped that 
their efficiency would have been greatly 
decreased. This international naval con- 
ference not only had to decide questions of 
naval strategy, but it also had to concern itself 
with a multitude of practical matters which 
have little interest for the public, but which are 
exceedingly important in war. In this struggle 
coal, oil, and other materials played a part al- 
most as important as ships and men; these 
materials, like ships and men, were limited in 
quantity; and it was necessary to apportion 
them as deliberately and as economically as the 
more obvious munitions of warfare. The 
Germans were constantly changing their tactics, 
sometimes they would make their concentra- 
tions in a certain area; while at other times 
their strength would appear in another field far 
distant from the first. These changes made it 
necessary that we should in each case readjust 
our forces to counteract the enemy’s tactics. 
It was a vital necessity that these readjust- 
ments should be made immediately when the 
enemy’s changes of tactics became known. It 
is evident that the element necessary to success 
was that the earliest and most complete 
possible information should be followed by 
prompt decision and action; and it is manifest 
that these requirements could have been 
satisfied only by a council which was fully 
informed and which was on the spot mo- 
mentarily ready to act. The Allied Naval 
Council responded to all these requirements. 
One of my first duties, after my arrival, was to 
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CAPTAIN E. C. TOBEY (S. C.) U. S. N. 


The very efficient business man of the London head- 
quarters who was responsible for supplies being on hand 
in sufficient quantities, at the right time and place 


attend one of these councils in Paris; and 
immediately afterward the meetings became 
much more frequent. 

Not only were the proceedings interesting 
because of the vast importance of the issues 
which were discussed, but because they 
brought me into intimate contact with some 
of the ablest minds in the European navies. 
Over the first London councils Admiral Jel- 


licoe presided. I have already given my first . 


impressions of this admirable sailor; subse- 
quent events only increased my respect for 
his character and abilities. An English wo- 
man once described Admiral Jellicoe as “a 
great gentleman”’; it is a description upon 
which | can hardlyimprove. The First Lord, 
Sir Eric Geddes, though he was by profession 
an engineer and had been transferred from 
the business of building roads and assuring 
the communications behind the armies in 
France to become the civilian head of the 
British navy, acquired, in an astonishingly 


short time, a mastery of the details of naval 
administration. Sir Eric is a type of man 
that we like to think of as American; perhaps 
the fact that he had received his business 
training in this country, and had served an 
apprenticeship on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, strengthened this impression. The 
habitués of the National Sporting Club in 
London—of whom | was one—used to look 
reproachfully at the giant figure of the First 
Lord; in their opinion he had sadly missed 
his calling. His mighty frame, his hard and 
supple muscles, his power of vigorous and 
rapid movement, his keen eye and his quick 
wit—these qualities, in the opinion of those 
best qualified to judge, would have made 
this stupendous Briton one of the greatest 
heavyweight prize fighters in the annals of 
pugilism. With a little training | am sure 
that Sir Eric would even now make a 
creditable showing in the professional ring. 
However, the paths of this business man and 
statesman lay in other fields. After return- 
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Aide for Personnel at the London headquarters 
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ing from America he had had a brilliant 
business career in England; he represented 
the type which we call “self-made men”; 
that is, he fought his way to the top without 
the aid of influential friends. His elevation 
to the Admiralty, in succession to Sir Edward 
Carson, was something new in British public 
life, for Sir Eric had never dabbied in politics, 
and, until the war started, he was practically 
unknown in political circles. But this crisis 
in British affairs made it necessary for the 
Ministry to “draft” the most capable ex- 
ecutives in the nation, irrespective of political 
considerations; and Sir Eric, therefore, quite 
naturally found himself at the head of the 
navy. Ina short time he had acquired a 
knowledge of the naval situation which en- 
abled him to preside over an international 
naval council with a very complete grasp of 
all the problems which were presented. | 
have heard the great naval specialists who 
attended say that, had they not known the 


CAPTAIN L. B. MCBRIDE (CONSTRUCTION 
CORPS) U. S. N. 


Who was responsible for keeping our vessels in 
the war zone repaired and ready for service 











































CAPTAIN D. W. KNOX, U. S.N. 
A member of the Planning Section at headquarters 


real fact, they would hardly have suspected 
that Sir Eric was not a naval man. We 
admired not only his ability to direct the 
course of discussion, and even to take an 
important part in it, but also his skill at sum- 
ming up the results of the whole proceeding 
in a few terse and masterly phrases. In fine, 
the First Lord was a man after Roosevelt’s 
heart—big, athletic, energetic, with a genius 
for reaching the kernel of a question and of 
getting things done. 

When it came to facility of exposition, 
however, we Anglo-Saxons made a poor 
showing in comparison with most French 
naval officers and in particular with Admirals 
Lacaze and de Bon. Both these gentlemen 
represented the Gallic type in its finest 
aspects. After spending a few moments 
with Rear-Admiral Lacaze, it was easy to 
understand the real affection which all 
French naval officers felt for him. He is a 
small, slight man, with a gray, pointed beard, 
and he possesses that earnestness of spirit, 
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Personal aide to Vice-Admiral Sims and his only commissioned 
assistant during the first four months after our entry into the war 





CAPTAIN N. C. TWINING, U. S. N. 


Chief of Staff of the United States Naval Forces operating in European waters. 
One of the ablest officers in the Navy, and a tower of strength to the “Old Man” 
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VICE-ADMIRAL DE BON 


Chief of the French Naval Staff and one of the most 
influential members of the Allied Naval Council 


that courtesy of manner, and that sympathy 
and charm which we regard as the finest 
attributes of the cultured Frenchman. Ad- 
miral Lacaze has also a genuine French facility 
of speech and that precision of statement 
which is so characteristic of the French in- 
tellect. A slight acquaintance would make 
one believe that Admiral Lacaze would be a 
model husband and father, perhaps grand- 
father; it was with surprise, however, that I 
learned that he was a bachelor, but I am sure 
that he is that kind of bachelor who is an 
uncle to all of the children of his acquaintance. 
As Minister of Marine, he was the presiding 
officer of the council when it met in Paris. 

In Vice-Admiral de Bon, chief of the French 
naval staff, he had a worthy colleague; he was 
really a man of heroic mould, and he cer- 
tainly looked the part. His white hair and 
his white beard, cut square, gave at first glance 
an impression of age; yet his clear, pink skin, 
not ruffled by a trace of wrinkle, his erect 
figure, his bright blue eyes, the vigor of his 
conversation, and the energy of his movements, 





betokened rather perpetual’ youth. Com- 
pared with the naval forces of Great Britain, 
the French navy was of inconsiderable size, 
but in Admiral de Bon it made a contribution 
to Allied naval strength which was worth many 
dreadnaughts. The reputation of this man 
has scarcely reached this side of the Atlantic; 
yet it was the general opinion of practically 
all naval men that his was the keenest mind at 
the Allied Naval Council. It was certainly the 
most persuasive in argument; and the one 
that had most influence in determining our 
conclusions. Not that there was anything 
about this great French sailor that was arro- 
gant or offensively self-assertive. On the 
contrary, his manner was all compact of 
charm and courtesy. He was about the most 
persuasive person | have ever met. When- 
ever an important matter arose, there was 
some influence that made us turn instinctively 
to Admiral de Bon for enlightenment; and, 
when he rose to talk, the council hung upon his 
every word. For the man was a consummate 
orator. Those who understood French even 
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Of the Japanese Navy, naval attaché in Lon- 
don and member of the Allied Naval Council 
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slightly had little difficulty in following the 
Admiral’s every word, for he spoke his delight- 
ful language with a precision, a neatness of 
phrase, and a clearness of enunciation which 
made every syllable intelligible. So perfect 
did these speeches seem that one would have 
suspected that Admiral de Bon had composed 
them at his leisure; but this was not the case; 
the man apparently had only to open his 
mouth, and his speech spontaneously flowed 
forth; he never hesitated for a word. And his 
words were not only eloquent, but, as I have 
said, they were full of substance. The charm 
which he manifested on these public occasions 
he carried likewise into his domestic life. 
Whenever the council met in Paris the Ad- 
miral’s delightful wife and daughters enter- 
tained us at luncheon—an experience which 
caused many of us to regret that. it did not 
always meet in that city. 

The other two members of this interesting 
group were Rear-Admiral. Funakoshi, repre- 
senting the Japanese navy, and Vice-Admiral 
di Revel, representing the Italian. The Jap- 
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VICE-ADMIRAL DI REVEL 


Chief of the Italian Naval Staff, and 
member of the Allied Naval Council 
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REAR-ADMIRAL LACAZE 


The French Minister of Marine, a position corre- 
sponding to that of our Secretary of the Navy 


anese was also naval attaché at London and 
the popularity which he had acquired in this 
post he also won in the larger field. In some 
respects he was not like the conventional 
notion of a Japanese; physically he did not 
fulfil the accepted rdle, for he was tall and 
heavily built, nor was there anything about 
him that was “inscrutable’”’; the fact was that 
he was exceedingly frank and open, and ap- 
parently loved nothing so much as a good joke. 
The remark of a London newspaper that 
Admiral di Revel, the Italian, “unlike Admiral 
Sims, looks every inch the sailor,” caused 
Admiral Funakoshi much amusement; he 
could not resist the temptation to chaff me 
about it. We all became so well acquainted 
that, in our lighter moments, we did not mind 
having a little fun at one another’s expense; and 
in these passages the Japanese representative 
did not always make the poorest showing. 
The Italian, di Revel, was a source of continual 
delight. Some one remarked that he was in 
reality an Irishman who had escaped into 
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Italy; and this facetious 
characterization was really 
not inapt. His shock of 
red hair, his reddish beard, 
and his short, stock figure 
almost persuaded one that 
County Cork was his na- 
tive land. He delivered 
his opinions with an insist- 
ence which indicated that 
he entertained little doubt 
about their soundness; he 
was not particularly patient 
if they were called in ques- 
tion; yet he was so court- 
eous, so energetic, and so 
entertaining that he was a 
general favorite. That his 
government appreciated his 
services is shown by the 
fact that it made di Revel 
a full admiral, a rank which 
is rarely bestowed in Italy. 

Such then were the men 
who directed the mighty 
forces that defeated the 
German submarines. The 
work at the councils was 
arduous, yet the opportun- 
ity of associating with such 
men in such a task is one 
that comes to few naval 
officers. They all worked 
with the most indomitable 
spirit; not one of them ever 
for a moment showed the 
slightest discouragement 
over a situation which was 
at times disquieting, to say 
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SIR ERIC GEDDES 


One of the foremost railroad administrators of England, who served during the war 

first as a Lieutenant-General in charge of transportation behind the British lines on 

the Western Front, then as a Vice-Admiral at the Admiralty, and subsequently as 
First Lord after the retirement of Sir Edward Carson 


the least; not one faltered in the determination worked harmoniously. The Allied Naval 
to force the issue to the only logical end. His- Council did its full share in making harmon- 
tory has given few examples of alliances that ious the Allied effort against the submarine. 


The copyright of these articles in Great Britain 1s strictly reserved by Pearson’s 
Magazine, London, without whose permission no quotation may be made 











In the May Worvp’s Work Admiral Sims will 
tell the story of the American submarines that 
operated against the German U-boats 






























THE INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT 


How the Protestant Churches Have Combined in a World-Wide 


Effort to Make the Church More Efficient and Influential. 


Some 


Conditions Which the Movement Must Meet and Strive to Overcome 


By TYLER 


HEN | Protestant denomina- 

tions in the United States, 

representing more than 70 

per cent. of the entire Pro- 

testant membership of the 
nation, can come together for any plan of com- 
mon action it is evident that something very 
new and significant is taking place in American 
religious life. 

The Interchurch World Movement has this 
accomplishment to its credit, that it has brought 
already thirty-fotir denominations into such a 
relationship. No less than 147 denominational 
agencies have entered into a joint survey of the 
common task of American Protestant Chris- 
tianity. 

The lessons of the war were not lost on the 
churches of the United. States. Within six 
weeks after the signing of the Armistice, 135 rep- 
resentatives of missionary boards of various 
denominational and interdenominational agen- 
cies met in New York to consider what might be 
done to relate their work to present a common 
front to the world. The war had developed 
among the churches a larger measure of codpera- 
tion than ever existed before. It also inspired a 
hitherto unknown amount of denominational 
zeal and activity. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
the South, were preparing for the largest finan- 
cial campaign ever undertaken in the history of 
the Church, a campaign which in the following 
May brought in no less than $165,000,000, in 
pledges for a five year period, for home and for- 
eign missionary work. The Northern Baptist 
Convention was preparing to raise $6,000,000 
Congregationalists were asking for $6,000,000, 
Presbyterians for $13,000,000, and so on down 
the line. It was evident that American Pro- 


testantism was entering on a critical stage in its 
history. Either the churches must come to- 
gether on a common programme with united 
effort such as had existed during the war, or they 
would be swept off into the severest rivalry and 
competition. 


The situation among the Amer- 


DENNETT 


ican evangelical churches was not dissimilar to 
that among the Allied nations as they gathered 
for the Peace Conference. It was a matter of 
devising ways and means by which the churches 
not only could keep what measure of codpera- 
tion they had attained but also could greatly 
increase and extend that codperation for the 
huge task of reconstruction, both national and 
international. 

Be it said to the credit of the churches that up 
to the present moment they appear to have been 
far more successful in getting together than 
have the Allied nations. 

In the last fifteen or twenty years there has 
been a marked disposition on the part of the 
churches to get together. This disposition has 
been fostered by various interdenominational 
bodies which have been organized more for con- 
ference and the exchange of opinion than for 
action, but they offered exactly the opportunity 
which was needed to discover the strength of ex- 
isting sentiment for more extended coédperation 
between the Protestant Churches. An outline of 
interchurch codperation was presented to these 
bodies at their annual meetings in January, 
1919, and enthusiastically approved. Thus the 
Interchurch World Movement was formally in- 
augurated. 

During the first months of 1919 the work of 
organization went forward, and at a conference 
in Cleveland, May 1, 1919, at which were repre- 
sented a majority of the missionary, educa- 
tional, and benevolent boards of the evangelical 
churches of the nation, the purpose of the 
Movement was Officially defined as follows: 

(1) To undertake a scientific survey of the 
world’s needs from the standpoint of the re- 
sponsibility of evangelical Christianity. 

(2) To project a codperative community and 
world programme to meet the needs as revealed 
by the survey. 

(3) To discover and develop the resources of 
men, money, and power necessary for the 
accomplishment of the programme. 

This programme was the most inclusive ever 
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AN INDIAN STORY-TELLER 
The traditions of the Indians are kept alive by tribal story-tellers, who, in the absence of a written language, are the 


means of passing from generation to generation the history and traditions of the tribes. 


The Interchurch World Move- 


ment plans to reach the whole race, and hopes to inspire efficient native leadership 


adopted by Protestant Churches in that it 
included not merely the combined home 
missionary, or foreign missionary, or educa- 
tional, or Sunday School, or ministerial support 
and pension interests, but all of them com- 
bined. It also laid upon the Interchurch 
Movement a large responsibility for a united 
appeal for men and women to enter distinct- 
ively Christian work as ministers, missionaries, 
and teachers. 

The next step was to present the plan of the 
Interchurch Movement to the various governing 
bodies of the denominations for legal approval, 
for up until then the Movement had been 
entirely extra-legal, a voluntary effort of denom- 
inational leaders who were without authority to 
give more than a general assent. The deplor- 
able state of religious organization in the United 
States is nowhere more apparent than in the 
difficulties encountered in securing immediate 
united action for the approval of the Movement. 

Denominational legislative bodies do not hold 
their meetings at the same time, nor do they 
meet in the same place. Some meet every year, 


some every two years, others only once in four 
years. A few of these legislative bodies have 
the power to commit their constituencies to a 
given course of action, but most of them have 
only carefully limited legislative powers, and 
some of them, such as the Northern Baptist 
Convention and Congregational National 
Council, possess only advisory powers. The 
Protestant Churches of the United States are 
organized for deliberation, but not for common 
action. They are not easily mobilized, and 
they cannot move quickly or according to a 
plan. Thus the very obstacle which the Inter- 
church Movement was organized to surmount 
became a most serious obstacle in the organ- 
ization of the Movement itself. 

Steps to secure the legal approval of the 
Movement proceeded along two lines. Wher- 
ever denominational legislative bodies have met 
since the organization of the Movement, the 
plans, purposes, and work of the Movement 
have been submitted for review and approval. 
In addition to this every denominational, 
missionary, benevolent, or educat‘onal board 
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which has possessed the 
legal authority to par- 
ticipate in the Movement 
without the approval of 
the higher legislative body 
of the denomination, has 
had an opportunity to pass 
on the plan. 

It is significant that 
after the approval which 
has been secured from the 
denominational boards 
only one national denom- 
inational body, that of the 
Southern Baptists, has 
declined to join in the 
Movement. The Protes- 
tant Episcopal Conven- 
tion, meeting at Detroit in 
October, 1919, adjourned 
without taking action. On 
the other hand, the 
Baptist Northern Conven- 
tion, the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, the 
National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches, the 
Disciples of Christ, acting 
through eight national 
boards, the Friends, the 
Southern Presbyterians, 
the Reformed Church in 
the United States, and 
the Reformed Church in 
America, and the United 
Brethren in Christ, all 
have officially endorsed the 
Movement and are offi- 
cially participating. 

The Interchurch World Movement is directed 
by a General Committee of about two hundred 
members, of which Robert Lansing is chairman. 
The denominations and the denominational 
boards codperating in the Movement appoint 
members to this general committee. This com- 
mittee elects an executive committee of about 
forty members, which meets as frequently as 
once each month to review the work of the 
executive officers and direct the policies. John 
R. Mott is chairman of this committee. The 
Executive Committee elects a cabinet of 
associate general secretaries, who, with S. Earl 
Taylor, the general secretary, are the leaders 
immediately in charge of the work of the 
Movement. 





INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


Riots and strikes constantly reveal the industrial unrest in America, as well as in 

other parts of the world. 

ploitation and equally|subject to assimilation in organizations of the |. W. W. type. 

A programme working toward the solution of problems of industrial conflict has 
been prepared by the Interchurch World Movement 


Migrant workers particularly have been subject to ex- 


While the setting up of the machinery of the 
Interchurch World Movement was going for- 
ward, and while various denominational agencies 
of the churches were waiting for the approval of 
their legislative bodies, the denominational 
activities of the various churches had not 
slackened. The pessimist who has concluded 
that the vitality of the churches of the United 
States is at low ebb must find it difficult to 
sustain his contention in the light of the fact that 
up until January 1, 1920, twenty-six denomiia- 
tions had initiated financial campaigns for a 
total of more than $600,000,000, and more than 
$300,000,000 had actually been subscribed. To 
any one who has been familiar with the timidity 
and financial obstacles which have characterized 








THE EFFECT OF EDUCATION 
IN INDIA 


A marked improvement in the 

status of the women of India has 

resulted from their education at the 

hands of foreign missionaries, but 

the literacy rate among them even 
now is only as one to 100 


TRAINING HINDU WIDOWS TO 
SUPPORT THEMSELVES 


According to a custom long preva- 
lent in parts of India a woman 
upon the death of her husband has 
the choice between suicide and a 
life of virtual slavery. Trained in 
foreign missions many of these 
women have been enabled to main- 
‘ tain a position of economic inde- 
pendence 
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OCCIDENTAL INFLUENCES IN 
CHINA 


Building up the strength and health 
of a nation through the introduction 
of athletics, sanitation, and modern 
medicine is a safeguard to the rest of 
the world. Wastage of human life, 
especially the young, is being reduced 
materially by the work and example 
of Christian medical missions in non- 
Christian lands. The Interchurch 
World Movement survey reports 
that there are 557 foreign missionary 
physicians, 327 hospitals, and 575 
dispensaries conducted by these 
Missions in non-Christian countries 
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OUR SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS 


Ignorance and superstition prevail to an appalling extent among many isolated dwellers in the mountain regions of our 


Southern states. 


So-called ‘‘doctors,’”” who administer herbs and practice without licenses, take the place of modern 


medical science among these people, and outside assistance is badly needed in order to bring to them education and 
medical aid 


church work in the past, such totals seem 
almost incredible. 

While it was highly desirable that the 
denominations should project their plans as rap- 
idly as possible, it would be nothing less than a 
calamity to the religious life of the nation were 
these bodies to collect their money and execute 
their plans without a much closer coérdina- 
tion of plan and purpose than has hitherto 
existed. 

Happily the very progress of the organization 
of the Interchurch Movement was bringing the 
denominations together at the very time when 
they were striking out so boldly for themselves. 
Meanwhile the Interchurch surveys were in- 
itiated with a view to bringing together all the 
information that could be gathered on the 
present activities of all the churches. Denom- 
inational forward movements have been pre- 
ceded in almost every case by more or less care- 
ful surveys of the special work to be accom- 
plished, and this information has been available 
for the study of conditions on national rather 


than on denominational lines. But it was 
quickly discovered that the mere collating of 
such information was not adequate to the need. 
There is a vast difference between having the 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Congre- 
gational churches in a community survey it 
from the viewpoint of their denominational 
needs and surveying the same community from 
the standpoint of the religious needs of the com- 
munity itself. 

The Interchurch Survey adopted the county 
as a unit and began systematic study of each 
county in the United States with a view to dis- 
covering to what degree the religious life of the 
county was being cared for. Special attention 
is given to the existing salary standards for min- 
isters, the use and availability of the church 
buildings for community purposes, the quality 
of the instruction in the Sunday Schools, and 
the extent of the areas in the United States in 
which there is no well-sustained religious work 
of any sort. 

Similar studies were instituted for schools and 
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colleges under denomina- 
tional control, and for 
hospitals and homes. 

A remarkable survey for 
the non-Christian world 
also was started with a 
view to determining what 
the Christian Church 
ought to undertake in the 
way of missionary work, 
in the light of the new 
tendencies which had been 
stimulated by the war. 

These surveys are being 
made with care and pre- 
cision, as a commercial 
organization might inves- 
tigate a new field before 
entering it or as a business 
house might study its sell- 
ing organization to dis- 
cover what steps might be 
taken to increase its effi- 
ciency. 

Two difficulties were 
encountered immediately. 
The plan is so vast that it 
cannot be accomplished 
at once, although the de- 
mand for action in many 
cases is urgent. There 
also was suspicion and fear 
in many quarters that the 
growing — Interchurch 
Movement might take on 
so many duties and powers 
that it would in time 
become a “super-church” 
which would usurp denom- 
inational rights and liberties. The process 
through which the churches have been pass- 
ing in their relation to the Interchurch World 
Movement is not dissimilar to that through 
which the nations have been passing in their 
relation to the League of Nations. The 
arguments for and against have been of the 
same sort in both cases. 

On January 7, 1920, about fifteen hun- 
dred religious leaders of the United States 
met at Atlantic City at the invitation of 
the Interchurch Movement, to review the steps 
which had been taken and to express an opinion 
with reference to the future. It was another 
unofficial and informal meeting in the sense 
that the body was not officially representative 





by careful education. 


THE 





PROBLEM OF THE FOREIGN-BORN 


The foreign-born population of the United States, according to i919 estimates, 
was 17,003,000. Misunderstood and unwelcomed by many of native stock, the 
foreign-born have drawn together, forming a problem which can be solved only 
To reach and to hold these foreign-speaking peoples are big 
items of the Interchurch programme 


of the churches and possessed only advisory 
powers, but the delegates had been nominated 
by the boards which are participating in the 
Movement, and the freest criticism and widest 
publicity were invited. 

In preparation for the Atlantic City confer- 
ence the surveys had been hastened in order 
that rough estimates might be made as to pres- 
ent urgent needs of the churches which could 
not wait for the completion of the full survey 
programme. For example, in every state at 
least one county survey had been completed 
and the facts tabulated to give an idea of the 
value of such a method of study and to indicate 
the character of the religious situation in that 
state. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Mexicans living in the Southwestern states will not be unfriendly if educational influences are brought strongly to bear 
on them. These girls, all of Mexican blood, are pupils of a school conducted by one of the churches associated with the 
Interchurch World Movement 


For the first day and a half at Atlantic City 
the survey departments of the Interchurch 
Movement presented the facts which had been 
gathered, depending very largely on charts, 
diagrams, and lantern-slides. Then a tentative 
budget was offered representing the best esti- 
mates which could then be made as to the num- 
ber of new Christian workers who will be re- 
quired in the next five years to meet the needs 
of the churches, and the amount of money 
that ought to be spent to support adequately 
the work of the American Protestant churches. 

As a demonstration both of method and of 
need the conference was a complete success, 
winning the almost unanimous approval of the 
delegates although many had come in a critical 
spirit. The Atlantic City conference voted to 
recommend the presentation of the facts to the 


various boards participating in the Movement, , 
and also recommended that the surveys be_ 


completed in thorough fashion. : 


The estimates presented at Atlantic City 
call for an expenditure in the next five years. 


of not less than $1,300,000,000 for the work 


of the churches at. home and in foreign 
fields. The process of adjustment by which the 
various denominations will assume each. its 
share for the coming year is now going on, and 
it is probable that about the last of April the 
denominations enumerated at the beginning of 
this article will go before the country through 
the Interchurch World Movement with a com- 
bined appeal for something less than a quarter 
of a billion dollars for the coming year. 

Such a sum seems very large until one begins 
to analyze it and apportion it among the 
American people, about 26,000,000 of whom 
are actually enrolled members of Protestant 
churches, and then the figures assume very 
modest proportions. 

The figures, however, are large enough to ar- 
rest the attention of the nation and to raise the , 
question as to the value of a church and of relig-. 
ious work in the community. Roger W. Babson, 
the statistician, speaking before a conference of 
men held at the invitation of the Interchurch - 
Movement at Pittsburgh early:in February, said: - 

“If you gentlemen are assuming that it is the 
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police and the government which preserve law 
and order in this nation and create the condi- 
tions of safety in which you live and do busi- 
ness, you are mistaken. It is the Church 
which makes this nation safe.” 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., a member of the 
Executive committee of the Movement, ad- 
dressing the Atlantic City Conference after the 
surveys had been presented, said: 

“The church cannot afford to allow the Inter- 
church World Movement to fail. When such 
a vast multitude of people comes together earn- 
estly and prayerfully, there must be developed 
an outpouring of spiritual power such as this 
land has never before known. 

“What forces can.stand against this Move- 
ment? If it is complete in its codperation, if 


the individual constituents are consecrated and 
in earnest, and the leadership able, there is no 
limit under God to what may be accomplished 
in the establishment of his Kingdom on Earth.” 


TYPICAL CONDITIONS TO BE MET 


NE does not get the full force of the situa- 

tion which faces the American churches 
without some knowledge of the facts which are 
being revealed through the interchurch survey. 
Take the rural churches, for example. 

For a long time we have known in a vague 
way that the rural churches of the nation were 
not measuring up to the best standards of effi- 
ciency, but in most cases definite facts have not 
been assembled. The following is the report 
from a county selected as typical of the rural 
sections of an entire state: 

The area is a little less than 500 square miles; 
the population is sixty-four to the square mile. 
Sixty-seven per cent. of the farmers own their 
own land. Thecountyis reasonably prosperous, 
as is witnessed by the fact that two thirds of the 
road mileage is hard-surfaced or otherwise im- 
proved. The county contains the following 
non-religious social agencies: nine dance halls, 
seven moving-picture houses, twenty-nine pool- 
rooms, five bowling alleys, three public libraries, 
thirty lodges, four bands, seven orchestras, 
and one community chorus. The schools are 
good. 

This county has thirteen abandoned churches, 
twelve of which have been closed in the last 
three years. Four churches are without minis- 
ters; fourteen have one half of a minister’s time; 
six, one third; and twelve churches have only 
one fourth of the services of a minister. 

Some people think that the country is already 
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over-churched. As a business proposition, the 
country ought to know the facts. We do not 
have the facts to support such an assertion. 
All we know is that some districts are terribly © 
under-churched. It will not be surprising to 
find, when the Interchurch World Movement 
survey is actually completed, that at least 5 per 
cent. of the counties of the nation are entirely 
without the services of a resident minister, 
and that at least another 5 per cent. do not have 
a single minister whose professional training is 
equivalent to that of a college and theological 
school course. 

The unmistakable tendency is for the denom- 
inations, when they start new churches, to rush 
in where the population is thick and prosperous, 
where churches may grow quickly and become 
self-supporting, and to shy off from the less fav- 
orable districts where moral and religious con- 
ditions are slower to expand. Common sense 
demands that they get together and agree on a 
plan to go only where they are needed. 

One might put it this way: The great reli- 
gious problem in the United States is not how to 
get the churches together but how to keep them 
apart—at least a mile apart—in village and city. 

A layman living in the suburbs of a Southern 
city was heard to remark the other day: 

“We laymen are getting good and tired of 
paying to run three shows every evening—the 
Methodists on this corner, the Presbyterians 
on that, and the Baptists on another. They 
are all preaching the same thing, and we have 
to pay for it.” 


A UNIQUE FEATURE 


HE Interchurch World Movement should 

not be regarded as a financial campaign. 
It is rather a tremendous organization, an agent 
of the denominations, engaged in a careful study 
of religious conditions with a view to placing 
the work of the churches on a truly business 
basis. It will result in very great economies 
in the church expenditures of the United States. 
That does not mean that less money will be re- 
quired, but that the money contributed will be 
more wisely administered as part of a national 
rather than a sectarian plan. 

The unique feature of the financial campaign 
which will be conducted the last of April is that 
for the first time in the history of Protestantism 
the denominations appear before the country, 
hand in hand, not merely asking for money for 
their own needs, but asking as well that all other 
churches be helped in the same way. 
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His Position on the Political Issues of the Day 


acter and Career. 


New Light on His Char- 


By FRENCH STROTHER 


ANY Americans are asking these 

questions about Herbert Hoover: 

Is he a representative Amer- 

ican? Has he the personal quali- 

ties and the gifts of leadership 

that fit him for the Presidency? Where does 
he stand on the political issues of the day? 

Is Hoover a representative American? He 
was born in Iowa, in the heart of the corn belt, 
in a village of four hundred inhabitants, the son 
of a man who was village blacksmith and farmer 
inone. His parents were both Quakers. He isa 
Quaker, Leing to this day a member in good 
standing of “the Highland (Oregon) Quarterly 
Meeting,” where he has always retained the 
membership which he acquired at the age of ten 
and where he still pays his church dues. 

At the age of ten, Hoover, for some years an 
orphan, was sent by relations in Iowa to live 
with other relations in Oregon. At Newberg, 
Ore., he spent the next four years. Under the 
sparkling inspiration of the vivid life of the 
Pacific Coast, his mind found its natural bent. 
He insisted on supporting himself at fourteen. 

The next three years were spent in Salem and 
Portland, Ore., where heearned his way in a real 
estate office, living in a back room which he 
fitted up, and spending his spare hours studying 
mathematics. In 1891, at the age of seventeen, 
he had saved enough money to start in col- 
lege. He wanted to be an engineer. 

“Hoover’s luck”’ became a proverb among 
his fellows at Stanford University, in California. 
He was in the thick of all student activities 
that called for “doing something,” and he 
was popular enough to hold many offices to 
which he had to be elected by the votes of his 
classmates. He had a genius for organization 
and management. He did not care to play 
football; but somehow Hoover was just the 
right man to manage the team. He did not 
sing, but when the glee club had to find someone 
to direct its annual tour of the Coast, Hoover 
was the man they asked to attend tothat. He 


was treasurer of his class, he was business 
manager of the college paper, he was treasurer 
of the student body. Everything he put his 
hand to turned out well. Hence “Hoover's 
luck.” But Dr. J. C. Branner, his professor 
in geology and metallurgy (afterward pres- 
ident of Stanford) used to get very angry when 
the phrase was used. “Luck, nothing!” he 
would snort. “If those young fellows who keep 
talking about ‘Hoover’s luck’ would study his 
methods and realize that he succeeds because 
he works his mind and his body twice as hard 
as they do, they’d have his luck, too.” 

Hoover spent his summers working in the 
mines and for the Government in surveys. 
He graduated from Stanford in 1895, aged 
twenty-one, and spent the next year in a gold 
mine in Nevada County, Calif., as a common 
laborer, learning the practical side of mining. 
Then he went to San Francisco and worked for 
a year in the office of Louis Janin, one of the 
best known of Western mining engineers. In 
1897 Janin recommended him to an English 
mining syndicate operating in the new bonanza 
gold fields of Australia. Within a year, Hoover, 
now aged twenty-four, had located and devel- 
oped into a richly paying property one of the 
best mines in West Australia. In another year 
he was the engineer and manager of a group 
of three. 

In 1899 the Chinese Government created a 
Bureau of Mines. Hoover, aged twenty-five, 
was appointed its chief engineer. Soon came the 
Boxer Rebellion, which was the protest of the 
old-fashioned Chinese against the presence of 
all foreign devils and their works. 

Hoover and his bride (as Miss Lou Henry she 
had been a fellow student in geology at Stan- 
ford and Hoover had made her acquaintance 
in the classroom by way of a three-sided dis- 
cussion with Dr. Branner on the prehistoric date 
of a pile of fossil bones) stayed in Tien-Tsin 
during the siege, not because they could not 
get away but because they felt it their duty 
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to stay and protect, both from the Boxers and 
the European troops, the anti-Boxer Chinese 
who had loyally served Hoover while he was 
chief engineer. 

Hoover returned to the United States but 
soon had another offer as an engineer abroad 
and he determined to undertake international 
practice of his profession. These operations 
he soon had under way on a vast scale. Al- 
ways as engineer and administrator, Hoover 
operated mines all over the world, in North 
and South America and Central America, as 
well as in Russia, Australia, South Africa, 
Korea, Burma, and China—so wide was the 
scope of his work. 

During all these years Hoover maintained, 
together with his brother, his offices in San 
Francisco, New York, London, Petrograd, 
Rangoon, and other points, spending a portion 
of every year except one year in Australia and 
one year in China—and one in Belgium—in the 
United States. 

His home was always in California and on 
every possible occasion he returned to it. He 
maintained a house and his family spent a con- 
siderable portion of the years, while he was 
traveling in various parts of the world, at 
Monterey and at Stanford University. He 
was a “‘legal resident” in half a dozen countries, 
for every civilized country construes a visitor a 
legal yesident after from ten days to two 
months for purposes of taxation. 

In 1907 Hoover, together with some other 
Americans, acquired a considerable interest in 
a lead mine in northern Burma. Theydeveloped 
this concern with railways, metallurgical works, 
steamships, until it employed 25,000 men. In 
the years 1914 and 1915, the Belgian Relief 
requiring his undivided attention, he sold his 
interest to the other partners and thereby 
gained a moderate competence, much drawn 
upon during the war. This development in the 
jungle of North Burma was one of the largest 
enterprises ever undertaken in the Far East, 
and its American control was only lost when 
the British Government decided that no kind 
of aliens should be permitted control of raw 
material in the British Empire. 

But perhaps the most characteristic of his 
activities was in the Ural Mountains of Russia, 
where Hoover represented himself and a group 
of Russian, British, and American capitalists 
in the task of restoring to produci vity the 
Kyshtim iron and copper mines. 

This experience at Kyshtim was not only a 
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dramatic demonstration of Hoover’s genius as 
an engineer, but it also deserves a full descrip- 
tion because it reveals as well the singular social 
and humane bent of his spirit and also the 
characteristic American qualities of idealism 
and democracy which have always character- 
ized him. These mines, long among the richest 
producers of their kind in the world, had fallen 
on evil days, because they had continued opera- 
tion by antiquated methods and because the 
shift from unpaid serf labor even to the pittance 
paid to the freed peasants was too heavy atax on 
its outworn system of management. Hoover 
was called in. He did what he has always 
done; he got the best technical brains that 
money could buy, and he made the most thor- 
ough examination of the situation that time 
and intense study could produce. Then he 
prepared a plan of action. 


THE KYSHTIM STORY 


MOMENT’S  disgression here. The 
A story of Kyshtim was told me by one of 
Hoover’s friends in answer to my request for an 
explanation of his wonderful success. This 
man’s reply was: “Hoover has succeeded be- 
cause he would never touch an enterprise that 
did not appeal to his imagination as a great 
constructive job. He has always wanted to do 
new things in a new way, and he won’t bother 
with anything else. And when he is set to 
solve such a problem, he invariably comes back 
with a plan that scares little men to death by 
its comprehensiveness, and that delights big 
men by its imaginative appeal and its sound 
constructive vision.” 

So at Kyshtim. Hoover’s plan was to scrap 
the entire plant—mine shafts, ore crushers, 
smelters—everything that “Kyshtim’” had 
meant for a hundred years. He proposed to 
move the entire working force of several 
thousand families to a new site nearer the 
sources of ore, and start all over again with a 
modern plant. His reasons were characteristic- 
ally American—and Hooverian. First of all, 
he would have nothing to do with a mine whose 
workers were housed like dogs, in tumble down 
shacks, surrounded by filth and ugliness, de- 
prived of all comforts and conveniences. 
Secondly, it was simpler to start new works, 
on modern principles, than to spend time and 
money trying to modernize the old. The same 
of the crushers and smelters. His plan was to 
spend several million dollars: First, to build 
a house, with shower bath and sanitary plumb- 
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ing, for every man-and-wife connected with the 
mine. Second, to build new mine buildings and 
install new machinery. Third, to pay every 
workman a real wage for his work. 

The plan was adopted, and executed. Vision 
begot vision, and the owners put up the millions 
without a whimper. In a few months the 
new equipment of new processes and the new 
spirit in the men were producing profits that 
justified Hoover’s plan to the utmost. The 
owners were pleased with their profits. But 
Hoover was pleased because he had added a 
new source of wealth to the world, had exer- 
cised his powers in the constructive way he 
loved to use them, and, best of all; because he 
had provided decent working conditions and 
home conditions for several thousand people. 

Two remarkable tributes to Hoover’s prac- 
tical American idealism at Kyshtim have been 
paid by two Russian authorities. One was the 
Bolsheviki. When the Soviet Government 
took control in the Urals, the workmen at 
Kyshtim organized their soviet. They waited 
on the American staff at the mines and said 
they were sorry, but a new day had dawned, 
in which the workers would be able to own and 
operate everything themselves. Regretfully, 
because they liked them, they would have to 
send their American friends away. The day 
of their departure arrived, and the workmen 
and their wives and children escorted Hoover’s 
staff, as a guard of honor, to a special train 
which they had provided to take them away 
from Kyshtim. The train was decked with flags 
and loaded with flowers and delicacies. Just 
as it was about to pull out, amid the friendly 
shouts of the newly enthroned proletariat, the 
leader of the soviet, in great excitement, called 
the senior American back to the platform. 

“TI almost forgot to tell you,” he gasped. 
“The special train—don’t bother to send it 
back: it also is a present from the soviet to our 
good friends, the Americans.” 

The other tribute to the Hoover of Kyshtim 
is this: One of the best known Russian women 
now in the United States, exclaimed to some 
American friends who were discussing Hoover’s 
meteoric rise to world fame: 

“Why, away back in 1912, I could have told 
you who was the great American! We in 
Russia knew all about him from what he had 
done at Kyshtim. The mines there were the 
first lesson we had had in what American 
democracy means—in the things that America 
stands for, in opportunity and fair-dealing and 
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decent living and hope for the common man. 
The America of our dreams meant just Herbert 
Hoover to us Russians.” 

Is Herbert Hoover a representative Amer- 
ican? Did his work in Belgium shame us—or 
did it make us proud that he was an American? 


HOOVER THE EXECUTIVE 


AS Herbert Hoover the personal qualities 
of the executive—the qualities of leader- 
ship? The surface facts of his career should 
be answer enough: managing director of vast 
business enterprises at thirty or younger; 
organizer and director of the greatest charitable 
enterprise in history at forty; and then, in 
succession, food administrator of the United 
States, and head of the Supreme Economic 
Council at Paris, where he held in his hands the 
combined economic resources of the world—its 
food, its credits, its raw materials, its shipping, 
its railroads, and its telegraphs—and practically 
ruled Europe during the months in which the 
Peace Treaty was being made. This control was 
exercised through an organization of volunteer 
aids, who numbered among their thousands 
every type of successful business man and 
professional man. Practically all these men 
had been required by Hoover, before he would 
let them work for him, to sell out their private 
businesses and give up their private careers. 
And they took their pay out in two things: 
the approval of their consciences and the 
approval of Herbert Hoover. Hundreds of 
them never saw him; but every one of them felt 
that so long as they fitted into his organization 
and were allowed to go on with their work, 
they had won an approbation that was beyond 
price. If “the Chief” said they could stay, 
that was all they could ask. 

I have talked to some of these men, and the 
foregoing is an exact statement of their atti- 
tude. Their loyalty goes beyond mere devo- 
tion: it is almost a form of worship. I could 
not understand at first just why, because every 
one of them spoke of his lack of all the ordinary 
qualities of conventional ,ood-fellowship— 
and most of them hinted that he could be 
terribly frank—but in the next breath they 
would fervently describe his infinite “charm.” 
They all felt it. The man is irresistible. 

To understand this contradiction requires 
going back into a brief analysis. Hoover 
is a Quaker, and the most peculiar doc- 
trine of the Quakers is their literal accept- 
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ance of the Biblical injunction which says: 
“Let your communication be yea, yea; nay, 
nay: for whatsoever is more than these cometh 
of evil.” In other words, a Quaker is expected 
to say exactly what he means. The con- 
sequence is that most of them say very little. 
Many of them, to avoid being untruthful, 
have been equivocators. But Hoover, being 
courageous, and being intellectually honest, as 
well as being a Quaker, has always thought 
straight and talked straight. It may be his 
friends exaggerate when they declare that he 
will not say “Good-morning” if it is raining, 
but they suggest a deep truth about his char- 
acter. And people who think straight and 
talk straight often appear to be rude. 

With Hoover, it is not rudeness: it is utter— 
and utterly impersonal—honesty. The passion 
of his mind is to find the truth, and he accepts 
it when he finds it, regardless of what it may do 
to preconceived ideas or prejudices, including 
his own. 

This complete intellectual honesty has been 
a characteristic since boyhood. And, because 
he has always faced facts when he met them, 
Hoover’s mind has always been remarkable for 
its clearness. He has wasted no time trying to 
believe things that weren’t so, just because he 
might prefer to believe them. The result has 
been that his mind has been extraordinarily 
effective. His astonishing and uniform success 
arises largely from this habit of clear (and 
honest) thinking. 

One more thing: Hoover’s other passion of 
the mind has been to get usable knowledge. 
He has always had an uncanny power to find 
the information he needs. Part of this power 
comes from going to the highest authority 
to get the facts. If you want some prac- 
tical information about the art of war, you 
can study text-books for a lifetime, or 
you can talk to a: thousand lieutenants, or 
you can ask Marshal Foch. Hoover’s method 
istoask Foch. It’s the quickest, surest, sanest, 
and most practical method in the world. 

The result is, Hoover knows. With his 
tenacious memory for simple, essential facts, 
he went single-handed into the sessions of the 
Supreme Economic Council in Paris, facing the 
best political economists and trained diplomats 
of Europe and their swarms of “experts,” and 
he dominated it because he knew more than 
anybody else there. Time and again, for 
example, Hoover demonstrated that he knew 
more about the food requirements and the food 
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stocks, the coal, and railway and shipping re- 
sources of England, France, and Italy than 
their own administrators knew. For example, 
he proposed an allotment of food for Italy to 
which the Italians raised bitter objections, until 
Hoover proved to them that they were asking 
for more food than they had ever consumed in 
peace times, and then showed them that they 
had made this mistake by using the British 
meat ration as their food-index, whereas the 
British had always eaten nearly twice the 
meat, man for man, that Italians ate. 


THE DEVOTION OF SUBORDINATES 


OW, to go back to the devotion of the men 
who work under him. They are big men, 
men of achievement, men of imagination. 
Their god, almost, is honorable success. Be- 
fore they worked for Hoover, the measure of 
success to most of them was money. But they 
knew that even fools sometimes made fortunes 
—and knaves as well. Money was a marker of 
success, but only acrudemarker. But Hoover, 
the impersonal, the honest, the clear-thoughted, 
man-who-knows—his approval was a genuine 
marker. If Hoover said you’d do, you had 
passed a test higher than the acquisition of 
money or of ordinary fame. That approval 
holds big men better than any other reward. 
To cite an example: 

Julius Barnes was one of the most successful 
grain dealers in the world when Hoover com- 
mandeered him to manage the United States 
Grain Corporation—salary, one dollar a year, 
and sell out your private business before you 
start. One day, a friend of Barnes’s, close to 
Hoover, met him on the street. 

“Barnes,” he said, “you ought to be proud. 
The Chief thinks you are doing a great job.” 
Barnes’s eagerness was boyish in intensity. 

“Did he really say that?” he demanded. 
“Do you know, I’ve worked for him for two 
years, and he’s never said a word to let me 
know whether he thought I was fit for the job.” 

“But you've still got the job,” his friend’ re- 
plied. 

“By George! 
isn’t it?” 

Why else is that “the answer”? Chiefly, 
these men say, because Hoover has never 
asked anything for himself. He gave up his 
own business, worth several millions; he gave 
up his own career, one of the most promising; 
for one sole purpose—to serve humanity. He 
has never asked any other man to work under 


I guess that’s the answer, 
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him for any but one sole purpose—to serve hu- 
manity. Not toserve Hoover, not to win fame, 
not to get money—just to serve. 

Another thing: Hoover picks men carefully, 
and then gives them full responsibility. He 
makes them understand the common goal of the 
whole organization, and then leaves it to them 
to find their best means to achieve their part of 
the common aim and to adjust their work to 
the work of the men about them. 

Hoover once explained his own conception of 
organization to a friend: 

“When a man has a big job to do, he first 
decides just what he wants to accomplish, and 
then he gets the men he needs to do the work. 
He puts one man at this, and another at that, 
and tells both of them what the common 
purpose is. Pretty soon A and B overlap, and 
then they have to be got together and have a 
talk. The discussion settles where A gets on 
and B gets off, and both go ahead until a new 
situation arises. After a while, B’s work is 
found to be unnecessary, and he drops out. 
A new angle of work turns up, and C is put at 
that. When I was in the Food Administration, 
the Government kept sending efficiency experts 
to us, and the first thing they all wanted to do 
was to draw a ‘chart of organization.’ | 
wouldn’t let them even get seated in a chair. 
An organization isn’t a chart: it’s a body of 
men—and any new organization that can be 
charted is badly launched.” 

A final word about Hoover’s qualities of 
leadership. He is a confirmed believer in 
common council. As one of his aides expressed 
it: “Hoover's decisions are his own, but they 
are always based upon a conference with the 
largest number of the best informed people he 
can gather for a free discussion before he de- 
cides. In these conferences he has no pride of 
opinion, and he expects the most searching 
scrutiny of the facts by everybody present. 
His decision crystallizes the common judgment, 
and the best method of putting it into practice.” 


PRINCIPLES VERSUS IDEALS 


HICH brings us to some of Hoover’s 

few generalizations, that have an enor- 

mous importance in any thought of him as Pres- 

ident. What follows does not pretend to be a 

“quotation” of Hoover. It is, however, a fair 

summary of his views, gathered from a study of 

his published writings, from his speeches, and 
from talks with men who know his mind. 


The Anglo-Saxon mind works differently from the 
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Latin mind, and this difference accounts for the 
Anglo-Saxon—the American—success in self-govern- 


ment. The Latin. mind is logical. It insists upon 
reducing things to clear-cut, logical “principles” 
before it proceeds to action. Frenchmen, or Italians, 
will spend months drawing up a set of “principles,” 
arguing endlessly before they can agree upon the 
precise phrase that fits exactly their philosophical 
preconceptions—and the first time they try to do 
business under these “principles” they simply start 
another endless argument over its violation of the 
“principles.” 

Now the American mind is logical enough, but it 
is practical. It does not conceive of “principles’’: it 
formulates ideals. These ideals are a rough con- 
ception both of what it wants to do and of the spirit 
in which it wants it done. To achieve these ideals, 
it formulates measures. Then it proceeds to action. 
If the first set of measures does not produce a result 
that satisfies the ideal, it casts that method aside, and 
tries another. 

The governmental ideal of America is equality of 
opportunity. We test every measure by the 
question: “Will it keep my son from his equal 
chance to share in the good things of American life— 
its rewards of money or office or fame for his virtues of 
enterprise and ambition and industry?” We watch 
our experiments with protection and free-trade, our 
experiments with competition and trusts, our experi- 
ments with Labor unions and unorganized Labor— 
and study their effects upon this ideal of equality of 
opportunity. Wecan have no “principles” that we - 
are willing to push to their logical extreme, at any 
cost: we have ideals we will die for. When we saw 
that free-trade put us at the mercy of foreign coun- 
tries in some of the necessaries of life, and put our 
workmen against the competition of labor with a 
lower standard of living, we adopted protection. 
But when we saw that protection was making our 
“infant industries” into dominating monopolies, we 
swung part-way back toward free-trade. The 
American people do not regard either protection or 
free-trade as good in itself. They want, as nearly 
as they can get it at any given time, the amount of 
either that best safeguards the equality of opportu- 
nity of the most Americans. 

So with the Labor question. When men start 
talking zbout the “principle” of the eight-hour day, 
or the “principle” of the open shop, one loses pa- 
tience. Such “ principles’ are chiefly useful for argu- 
ment. An ideal of square deal is more to the point. 
What are wanted are measures to effect it. The 
American people have an “‘ideal” of the Labor ques- 
tion: they want, first, the maximum of production, 
because they know that unless we produce all we can, 
there won’t be enough of anything to go around. 
And they want, secondly, a fair division of what 
is produced, so that, on the one hand, there will be 
enough reward to managers to inspire them to use 
their brains, and enough reward to workers to in- 
spire them to use their hands, and so that they can 





























live not only in comfort but can share in the pleasures 
of life. The American people will try any measure 
that offers promise of realizing these ideals. There 
is no question that Labor unions are chiefly respon- 
sible for the high standards of wages and living which 
American workmen enjoy. Some people think, if 
they say this, that they commit themselves to the 
idea that every workman ought to belong to the 
union, and that, if every workman belongs to the 
union, then the unions will dominate both industry 
and politics. The answer is, the country would not 
stand for it. When the country sees such a danger 
approaching, it will take steps to stop it, just as the 
country, when it saw unbridled capitalism about to 
dominate both industry and politics, stopped that. 
There is no limit to my faith in the practical common 
sense of the American people, both in industry and 
politics. 

Here in America we have come nearer to this ideal 
than any other country in the world. But that is 
not to say that we have come as near to it as we 
ought. We haven’t. The distribution of wealth is 
still too unequal. Speaking roughly, throughout 
history about 1 per cent. of the people have con- 
trolled about 90 per cent. of the capital of the world. 
America has enormously improved this condition. 
But even here, 2 per cent. of the people control 65 
per cent. of the capital. We must do better than 
this. We can do better, and still provide the 
necessary incentive to capitalists. [| have no 
illusions about people working for altruistic reasons. 
Altruism is a real and very powerful force, but most 
people do most of their work in order to get the good 
things of this world for themselves and their families. 
We must provide the money incentive. But in- 
come taxes and inheritance taxes can be used to 
equalize the distribution of wealth, and still leave 
plenty of money incentive. 


A SOUND BASIS OF TAXATION 


AXES, to-day, lie at the heart of our economic 
problem. The present income tax bears too 
heavily on the small income and too lightly on the 
big ones. It begins too far down in the scale of 


‘income—so far that it is a tax on the necessities of 


life for the American standard of living. The 
minimum taxable income should be fixed much 
higher. And the rates on the big incomes should be 
heavier, for after all, with these big incomes it is only 
ataxon luxury. The rich and successful must come 
to see that it is their social duty to bear a heavier 
burden proportioned to their greater gifts and 
correspondingly greater economic responsibilities in 
the common life of the people. 

Inheritance taxes, likewise, should be steeply 
scaled in the higher levels. This does not merely 
mean that a big share of great fortunes is taken over 
by the Government and, by reducing the public debt, 
helps to equalize the burden of taxation. It means 
also that the tax helps to maintain equality of op- 
portunity. When a business genius, by virtue of the 
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free opportunity of American life, has acquired a 
great fortune, he has acquired it because he was the 
best man to handle the tools of production—for that 
is all that money represents. He was the best man 
to operate those ships he owned, or those railroads, 
or oil refineries, or what-not. But when he dies, 
his instinct is not to leave these tools of production 
in the hands of the best man to succeed him, but 
to leave them to his son or a favorite friend. But 
the public’s interest is that he should leave these 
tools of production in the hands of the best man to 
use them. Here is where the inheritance tax can 
serve the public interest. Let the rich man provide, 
even luxuriously, for his heirs: but let it be required 
that the bulk of his holdings (those ships or railroads 
or refineries, which must serve us all) shall be placed 
where they will fall into the hands of the men 
who, through the fire of competition, have proved 
that they can use them most productively for the 
common good. If a man, at death, owns a rail- 
road worth twenty million dollars, obviously the 
Government cannot take nineteen million dollars’ 
worth of railroad as taxes. But it can require that 
nineteen million dollars’ worth of that railroad’s 
stock be put into its hands, and it can then sell the 
stock for cash. The cash is the Government’s tax, 
and is used to reduce the public debt. The stock 
gives the railroad into the hands of the man or men 
who know how to run that railroad, not only most 
profitably for themselves but most usefully for the 
public. 

The excess profits tax is indefensible in peace 
times. It is economically unsound, and was never 
defensible even in war-time except as the least of a 
dozen evils. Even then it was workable only be- 
cause it was used in connection with fixed prices. 
We had to have maximum production to win the 
war. So we had to fix a price for shoes, for example, 
high enough to make the manufacture of shoes pro- 
fitable to every man who knew how to cut and sew 
leather. The little factories could not make shoes as 
cheaply as the big factories, but we had to have the 
little factory’s shoes. So the price was fixed high. 
This meant that the economical big factory made 
absurdly big profits. The excess profits tax was 
devised to take excessive profits back to the public. 
As soon as fixed prices were dropped, the excess tax 
should have been dropped, because, when prices be- 
came competitive again, the big factory and the 
little factory both simply added the tax to the cost 
of the goods and passed it on to the public. A good 
deal of the high cost of living is due to this. 

In the same way, what follows is not a 
“quotation” of Hoover, but is a fair state- 
ment of what he has said, and of the implica- 
tions of those sayings. 

Socialism: Hoover believes that Socialism 
is a European theory of despair, which could 
have been born only in Europe, where caste and 
economic wrongs have been congealed through 
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centuries of despotism. It is one of those 
“disintegrating foreign philosophies” which 
he has frequently declared have no place in 
American life. To quote his own words: “All 
panaceas of Socialism, Syndicalism, Commun- 
ism, Capitalism, or any other ‘isms’ are based 
on the hypothesis that class division necessarily 
exists in the United States, and thence they 
launch into logical deductions after the ac- 
ceptance of this false premise.” And élsewhere 
he has said: “My emphatic conclusion is 
that Socialism as a philosophy of possible hu- 
man application is bankrupted.” 

Foreign Trade: Hoover believes in stimu- 
lating foreign trade, and in the manipulation of 
the tariff that goes with it, just so far as these 
things are for the good of the country. But he 
points out that the basic industry of this 
country is agriculture: and that the backbone 
of this country’socially and politically, and not 
merely economically, is the farmer. We have 
already stimulated manufacture to the point 
where we are not only supplying ourselves but 
are going abroad to sell our surplus. What 
does this mean, in terms of the good of Amer- 
icans? He observes that our production of 
food is not increasing as fast as our population, 
while our production of goods is increasing by 
gigantic strides. England, he points out, though 
quite capable of supporting its population from 
its own soil (news, but a fact!), has worked 
this game of manufacturing goods to trade for 
foreign food until to-day 60 per cent. of her 
sons live in vile factory towns, and England, to 
insure herself against starvation, has to main- 
tain a navy big enough to dominate all the seas 
and has to enter every war that comes along for 
fear it will develop a military situation that 
would leave her face to face with famine. 

Agriculture: Hoover believes that both the 
farmer and the consumer are victims of an 
uneconomic system of distribution of food- 
stuffs. This system arose originally from our 
geography: our food is not produced near the 
places where it is eaten, and so an army of 
intermediate handlers and profit-takers has 
grown up between the farm and the home. 
We can never get away from the long haul, but 
we can work out a system of direct dealing 
between codperative bodies of consumers and 
coéperative bodies of farmers, that will cut out 
a lot of the intermediate profits, so that the 
farmer will get a fair price and the consumer 
will pay a fair price. And we can order (and 
must) our whole economic system so that the 
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farmer can bid against the factory for labor. 
And we must make farm life attractive. The 
farmer is the biggest asset of stable govern- 
ment, and the heart of American ideals, he 
believes. 

Universal Military Training: Hoover be- 
lieves in universal physical training in camps 
similar to Boy Scout camps, under rigorous 
school discipline, but he does not believe in 
universal military training in military camps 
under army officers. 

The Budget: Hoover believes, as a good 
engineer and a good manager, that this govern- 
ment can never be effectively run until it adopts 
a budget system of estimating revenues and 
controlling expenditures. 

Responsible Government: Hoover believes 
that the present form of the American Govern- 
ment is the best form of government ever de- 
vised by man. He has seen “ responsible’ 
governments (government by ministries directly 
responsible to the legislature and the country, 
as in England and France) at close range for 
the last five years, and he has no faith in them. 
They are not effective in action, and their 
boasted responsiveness to public opinion is a 
myth. The American Government more ac- 
curately reflects public opinion, and gets things 
done better. He recognizes the difficulty that 
often arises, when we have a President of one 
party and a Congress of another, but he be- 
lieves that any President who will work with 
Congress instead of fighting it, and keep both 
himself and Congress in touch with public 
opinion instead of their own opinions, can get 
along with Congress. He believes that Con- 
gress always, at heart, represents America, and 
that appeals to its patriotism and sense of 
service to the country are never long made in 
vain. 

The League of Nations: Hoover believes 
that the League of Nations is the hope of 
America and the hope of the world. But his 
idea of what a League of Nations is, is the 
simplest. He regards it simply as nine men 
sitting around a table, discussing things instead 
of fighting about them. He has no worries 
about Article X or Article Anything Else. He 
would limit the constitution of the League to 
three sentences, to the effect that it should con- 
sist of one representative. of each member 
nation, that these men should meet daily at 
an agreed place, and that they should be re- 
quired to discuss every question brought before 
them until they reached an agreement. That 
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sounds absurdly simple, but remember that 
Hoover and the other members of the Supreme 
Economic Council were a League of Nations, 
and that they kept the peace in Europe for 
seven months, just by talking. He sees no 
reason to abandon a nation’s sovereignty, or 
violate its traditional policies, or wrench its 
spirit to strange customs. 

America: Hoover believes in America. His 
friends know that his one fanaticism is his love 
of country. So far from fearing his “inter- 
nationalism,” the one thing they do fear is his 
intolerance of foreign peoples and ideas. He 
has lived with those peoples, and he has had 
intimate experience of their ideas, and it is 
hardly putting it too strongly to say that he 
heartily detests the lot. Not the individuals, 
not the side of them upon which they share 
our common humanity. But their social in- 
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stitutions, their governmental institutions, 
their business structure—these things he 
has compared with ours, and finds them 
utterly distasteful, and always has. Dr. Wil- 
bur, of Stanford, bears testimony to intimate 
talks with Hoover practically every year 
since Hoover left college, and in them all, 
his monomania always was the incomparable 
superiority of America over other lands—its 
liberty, its freedom of opportunity, its social 
justice, its absence of caste and class, its 
optimism, its high ideals of home life, its 
exaltation of women, and best of all its deep 
sense of the duty of service—the sense in every 
man, often hidden but sure to exhibit itself 
somehow and sometime, that he owes to his 
country and his fellowmen the use of a share 
of his talents and of the acquisitions of his skill 
to the service of the common good. 


LEONARD WOOD 


Achievements, in Peace and War, of the Man Who Aspires to the Presi- 


dential Nomination. 


The Statesman Who Created the Republic of Cuba. 


The Advocate of Old-Fashioned Americanism, and the Enemy of Pacifism, 
Bolshevism, and Other Disintegrating Influences in American Life 


By BURTON J. HENDRICK 


HE first idea suggested by the 
Presidential aspirations of Leonard 
Wood is that he is a military candi- 
date. The second is that hostility to 
President Wilson, quite as much as 
admiration for General Wood, inspires- the 
forces which are promoting his political 
interests. In the last few years these are 
the phases of General Wood’s career which have 
chiefly attracted public attention; there is a 
tendency to think of him as the great advocate 
of preparedness and as the soldier whom 
President Wilson, at whatever cost, seemed 
determined to keep away from the Western 
Front in the World War. The hasty news- 
paper reader, after turning these facts over in 
his mind, is inclined to think that they do not 
furnish the substance for a successful Presi- 
dential campaign. The American people do 
not favor a “militarist” for President; nor do 
they regard a “grievance” as a satisfactory 
platform for a great political contest. 


Yet the most important claim made in the 
interest of General Wood is of an entirely dif- 
ferent kind. The United States at the present 
moment has a Government which does not 
function. The quality which it most conspicu- 
ously lacks is executive power—the ability to 
get things done. It needs a master mind which 
can take up the executive departments, put at 
their heads able men who can make them 
operate for the Nation’s benefit, eliminate 
waste, introduce order, and organize an adminis- 
trative machine which will be able to cope with 
the new responsibilities pressing upon the New 
America. It would be hard to find any living 
American who has shown himself to be pos- 
sessed of greater executive and administrative 
power than General Wood. 

Yet the fact that General Wood introduces 
a new spirit into American life is an important 
argument in his favor. A pressing need in 
American public life at present is for a man 
who is “different”; “genius,” “world states- 
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manship,” “vision” have had their innings; 
America yearns for something which is not 
so “original’’ as the present administration; 
which does not see quite so far ‘into the 
future; which has a keener eye for im- 
mediately pressing problems. In certain di- 
rections, General Wood is a man of extra- 
ordinary ability and achievement; but he is 
not a superman, he has not concocted in his 
closet strange and revolutionary notions of the 
Presidential office, and it is precisely for these 
reasons that his personality so pleasantly 
accords with the national humor. The mere 
details of his life make refreshing reading. His 
Americanism has an appropriate beginning; 
two of his ancestors—this case is authentic and 
based upon genealogical records—arrived in 
the Mayflower, and served under Captain Miles 
Standish in that famous “first encounter” 
with the Indians. From that day up to the 
present the American people have been en- 
gaged in no war, large or small, in which the 
Wood family has not played its part. The 
General’s father served in the medical corps 
for all the four years of the Civil War; after 
this he retired to the little Cape Cod town of 
Pocasset, and spent the rest of his life there as 
an industrious, poorly paid, and very lovable 
country doctor. Thus Leonard Wood is not, 
as many suppose, sprung from the aristocracy 
of New England; his stock is rugged mentally, 
and physically strong, but it is not of the 
Brahmans; he was a blue-eyed, tow-headed 
Cape Cod boy—probably at times a “bare- 
footed’’ one—educated at a dilapidated dis- 
trict school, trained in a home distinguished 
only for its simple New England virtues. 
Wood’s chief delight, in his early days, in 
addition to an occasional glimpse into Plut- 
arch’s Lives and Dickens’ novels, was a sail- 
boat, and his earliest ambition was to join the 
Navy. Now and then he dreamed of an 
undergraduate course at Harvard; but for this 
the family purse was not adequate, and, at the 
age of eighteen, the future general was thrown 
on his own resources. He “worked his way” 
through the Harvard Medical School, at the 
age of twenty started practicing medicine in the 
slums of Boston, and, at twenty-four, became a 
“contract surgeon” in the Army. 

When Geronimo, the last of the great 
Apache chieftains, began murdering American 
women and most hideously torturing American 
children in New Mexico and Arizona, Wood, 
exchanging his surgeon’s scalpel for a rifle, 
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became one of a famous little company which 
chased the monster over the sandy and burning 
plains of the Southwest and Northern Mexico, 
and did not desist until the enemy surrendered. 
The reports of Generals Lawton and Miles 
bear witness to the healthy minded zeal which 
Wood manifested toward barbarians who 
wreaked their savagery on American women and 
children; and the fact that Wood received that 
greatest of all military distinctions for his effici- 
ent bravery in this campaign—the Congres- 
sional Medal—is testimony of the same kind. 

The next event which stirred the same primi- 
tive emotions in this doctor-soldier was the 
régime of Victoriano Weyler in Cuba. Wood 
was one of a large number of Americans who 
did not believe that the American people should 
sit with folded hands while a European nation 
was conducting a human slaughter house at 
our very doors. By this time Leonard Wood 
had become an important man in the Army 
and in Washington official life. As physician 
detailed by the Army at the White House, he 
had gained the intimacy of the families of 
President Cleveland and President McKinley, 
both of whom were greatly attached to him; 
and he had also made the great friendship of 
his life—that with Theodore Roosevelt, now 
assistant Secretary of the Navy. Both Wood 
and Roosevelt were so outspoken in their 
attitude on Cuba that President McKinley 
used to refer to them humorously as “the war 
party.” 

“Good morning, Leonard,” this genial states- 
man would say, when the young enthusiast 
paid his daily professional call at the White 
House. “Have you and Theodore declared 
war yet?” 

“No, Mr. President,” the young man would 
answer. “But we think that you should.” 


PROMOTED TO A BRIGADIER 


OON after the Spanish War, Wood was 

confronted with this same issue of fun- 
damental righteousness in a much larger aspect. 
In 1902, he was a brigadier-general; this eleva- 
tion he did not receive, as many still think, 
through an act of favoritism on the part of his 
friend Roosevelt, now President; he was 
promoted to a brigadier on the field of battle 
by General Shafter, in 1898, in recognition of 
his heroism and success before Santiago. By 
1902 the Kaiser had built up his powerful 
fighting machine, and took great pride in ex- 


_hibiting it to the nations for whose particular 
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benefit it had been contrived. In that year 
Wood was sent to Germany as the American 
representative at one of the Kaiser’s annual 
“manoeuvres.” The British representative on 
this same occasion was Field Marshal Earl 
Roberts. 

“Wood,” said Roberts, “what are your 
country and mine going to do when that army 
is hurled against them?”’ 

The two men became close friends, and, in 
their talks, agreed that each had an identical 
duty to his own country. The meaning of 
the embattled panorama which they had been 
called upon to witness was plain. These hosts 
were being gathered for the purpose of accel- 
erating what the Kaiser and his abettors re- 
garded as the historic evolution of the German 
Empire—the Prussianizing of Europe and even- 
tually of the world. Roberts and Wood clearly 
saw that the ultimate enemies of these evange- 
lists of Kultur were Great Britain and the United 
States. How deeply Wood felt about this mat- 
ter was shown when the Kaiser offered him his 
choicest decoration, the Black Eagle; the Amer- 
ican General refused the distinction, but, when 
the French, at the same time, offered to make 
him an officer of the Legion of Honor, he 
accepted. Thus early did this prescient Amer- 
ican take sides in the inevitable contest; thus 
early did he see—this was twelve years before 
the invasion of Belgium—that the approaching 
conflict involved a moral issue of tremendous 


importance. 

FEW years afterward, Wood was assigned 
A by the War Department to entertain one 
of several German officers visiting this country. 
The two men were automobiling one day along 
the Connecticut Coast. Wood lost his way, 
stopped his machine and took out his road map. 
He was trying to find the quickest route to a 
town to which he and his German friend were 
making their way. 

“If you will go ahead a mile, General,” 
said the German, “you will find a good road 
to the right that will take us there.” 

The German had never been in the United 
States before and had never visited that part 
of the country. 

“How the devil do you know so much about 
our roads?” asked the American. 

“Oh, you know, General,” the visitor replied, 
“this is my section of the American Coast.” 

In the year 1902 Roberts returned to Eng- 
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land and Wood returned to the United States 
and each started the same campaign in his own 
country.- How fundamentally alike the British 
and Americans are these two leaders of a hope- 
less cause now demonstrated. For many years 
they were two lonely voices putting forth the 
same plea. Roberts in England and Wood 
in America told their publics that Germany 
was preparing to launch a war for universal 
dominion. Both were ridiculed as calamity 
howlers; the idea that any nation could regard 
itself as the reincarnation of the Roman Em- 
pire, and that any ruler could imagine that he 
was a late edition of Czsar or Napoleon, was 
grotesque. Roberts and Wood called upon 
their fellow citizens to prepare against the 
advancing peril; both earned the reputation of 
being “militarists” and both were denounced 
as corrupters of the most sacred institutions 
of their countries. The battles which Wood 
and Roberts waged brought out the worst as 
well as the best things in England and the 
United States. There is no more depressing 
reading to-day than the pacifistic literature 
which was published in America and Europe 
in the ten years preceding the World War. 
The dreary debates in Congress, in Parlia- 
ment, even in the French Chamber of Deputies, 
voicing the attempts of the pacifists in all three 
countries to hamstring the only preparations 
that would protect them from destruction— 
certainly there is nothing more fatuous than 
these discourses in the records of lawmaking 
bodies. Devastated Europe, Bolshevist Russia, 
millions of dead and maimed men, still more 
millions who to-day drag along a starved and 
bankrupt existence—here is in the present day 
the harvest of that sowing. On all sides do we 
see the penalty which the world is paying for re- 
fusing to heed the voices of Roberts and Wood. 
Roberts, old, worn, disconsolate for the future 
of his country, died a few months after the 
breaking of the storm which he had predicted. 
It was a happy fortune for America that the 
war started at a day when Leonard Wood was 
still in his prime. For even the unmasking of 
Germany’s purposes did not affect a con- 
siderable part of the population in this country. 
Many of the best elements—the business men, 
the college men—warmly aligned themselves 
with Roosevelt and Wood, who now became 
the true voices of America. From the official 
defenders of American interests and honor 
Wood received only frowns and petty persecu- 
tion. However, the campaign waged by 
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Roosevelt and Wood produced two results 
that are historic. Their popular preaching 
converted the American masses from their long 
antipathy to conscription, and created the 
public sentiment which made that policy in- 
evitable. Yet an army of 4,000,000 would 
have been useless without officers. The camps 
of business and university men which General 
Wood established and conducted before the 
war provided these. It was thus the pre- 
paredness “agitation” and the constructive 
work of Wood, which enabled the United 
States to turn the balance against the Ger- 
man military machine and thus to transform 
an impending defeat into a victory. 

Certainly this was a great achievement. 
But it is not the only thing which Wood has 
done. The great need of the world at the 
present time is “reconstruction.” A_ large 
part of North America south of the Rio Grande 
is in chaos. A large part of Europe east of 
Germany and north of the Mediterranean is in 
a state of dissolution. The whole of Asia 
Minor is resolving itself into its original ele- 
ments. If there is to be any stable world the 
best statesmanship of two hemispheres will be 
called upon to restore these countries to a 
condition somewhat resembling orderly civili- 
zation. How are they to be “reconstructed”? 
To what extent does General Wood’s career 
throw any light upon the proper way of ap- 
proaching this task? 


THE RUINS OF CUBA 


FTER the withdrawal of the Spaniards 

in 1898, Cuba presented conditions not 
unlike those which prevail over a considerable 
part of the world to-day. For centuries Cuba 
had been the colony of a dying European 
power; a power which regarded colonists not as 
human beings who had a right to protection 
or enlightenment, but as sources of wealth to 
itself. This beautiful and fruitful country 
had never enjoyed anything in the way of self- 
government, and the prime necessities for a 
prosperous and successful state did not exist. 
More than 70 per cent. of the population was 
illiterate; there were practically no publicly 
supported schoolhouses in the island; the 
only children who received any instruction 
were those of the upper social classes. There 
were few highways of any importance and there 
were only the rudiments of a railroad system. 
Though it was one of the richest agricultural 
spots on the earth’s surface, enormous tracts 
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of land lay unused. There was practically 
nothing in the way of sanitation, even in the 
largest cities; there were no sewers, and little 
that deserved the name of water supply; the 
streets were piled high with filthy rubbish; 
and the reputation for cleanliness enjoyed by 
Cuban cities was well illustrated in the sailor’s 
remark about Santiago, “you can smell it ten 
miles at sea.”” Such diseases as tuberculosis, 
malaria, smallpox, and dysentery were so 
constantly prevalent that the natives regarded 
them as part of the natural order; frightful 
epidemics of yellow fever, destroying thousands 
of lives, visited the Island periodically. There 
was practically no such thing as justice or 
orderly judicial procedure. In a land where 
the habeas corpus act was unknown, priseners 
languished in jail for months and years await- 
ing trial, their very existence almost forgotten; 
and, in a country where judicial integrity was 
little esteemed, justice was commonly ad- 
ministered for corrupt considerations. Such 
modern institutions as hospitals, asylums, 
orphanages, and reformatories were unknown, 
or, where attempts had been made to establish 
them, their organization was _ exceedingly 
primitive. Because of inadequate marriage 
laws and exorbitant marriage fees, the institu- 
tion of matrimony, among the poorer classes, 
had largely ceased to exist, men and women 
living together in unions which made their 
children illegitimate. Poverty was the pre- 
vailing rule, and, when the United States took 
charge, starvation was almost as common in 
Cuba as in many parts of Europe to-day. In- 
deed, a cursory glance in 1808 at this island of 
3,000,000 people would have convinced one 
that the chances of creating a prosperous and 
intelligent republic of free men was about as 
hopeless as any similar undertaking in the 
Balkans and Asia Minor to-day. 

The United States had declared war on 
Spain and supplanted Spanish sovereignty, on 
the distinct pledge that its motives were not 
selfish, and that it would make Cuba an inde- 
pendent state. The whole world sneered at 
this promise; even with the Cubans themselves 
Americans were most unpopular; “there were 
not a dozen Cubans,” said Elihu Root, then 
Secretary of War, “who believed that the 
United States was going to keep faith with 
them.” Yet the American Government was 
entirely serious about this matter. The term 
“mandate,” signifying the holding of backward 
peoples in trust and training them for ultimate 
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self-government, had not been invented at that 
time; but the Americans of twenty-two years 
ago really-invented the thing. For the plan 
now proposed was to take charge of Cuba, 
introduce the instrumentalities of free govern- 
ment and orderly living, and then, when the 
people had become accustomed to the new 
system, to give them their independence. 
Who was the ideal man to supervise this 
preparatory work? Only one name compelled 
attention. After the surrender of Santiago, 
General Wood had taken charge of that city, 
and, in a few months, he had converted it from 
a pest hole into one of the cleanest and best 
governed municipalities in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. President McKinley therefore selected 
Wood to do for the whole of Cuba what he had 
already done for this old province. At this 
time Wood was thirty-eight years old; the work 
which this young man now undertook and con- 
ducted for three years entitles him to the full 
stature of an administrative genius. Probably 
the highest test of statesmanship is the actual 
creation of a state; and the Republic of Cuba 
will be Wood’s monument for all time. When 
Earl Cromer resigned his post in Egypt he was 
asked to suggest the one man most fitted to be 
his successor. He regretted, he said, that 
the man most qualified was not available, 
for he was an American—Leonard Wood. 


CUBAN REGENERATION 


ERHAPS the most significant phase of 

Wood’s achievements was that he kept 
himself and his Americans in the background; 
the regeneration of Cuba, so far as external 
evidences showed, was the work of Cubans 
themselves. Carefully concealed behind the 
scenes Wood and his associates were directing 
the whole operation; yet the Cuban people, 
in their contacts with their new government, 
saw only natives of their own country. Wood 
himself was Governor-General; for his cabinet, 
the heads of the executive departments, he 
selected Cubans of ability and probity. In 
each one of the Cuban provinces the governor 
was also an American; but again this governor 
appointed only Cubans to head the depart- 
ments. For the maintenance of public order 
a kind of local gendarmerie, known as rurales 
were established; these were all Cubans, 
dressed invariably in Cuban uniforms. In the 
public school system which Wood established, 
the teachers were Cuban young women from 
good families, and Spanish, not English, was 
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the language used. In the hospitals which 
were built, the nurses were similarly Cuban 
women. It was Wood’s purpose to introduce 
all the best things in American life into this 
unfortunate Island, and, at the same time, to 
make no attempt to “Americanize” it. The 
expenses of the whole operation were likewise 
borne by the Cuban exchequer. The use of 
the wealth of the United States to build up this 
new country was an obvious procedure; yet 
in any statesmanlike view this would have 
been a mistake; the Cuban people should not be 
pauperized at the beginning; they must do 
their own regenerating, under proper guidance, 
and they must also pay for it themselves. 
Herein lay the secret of Wood’s great success. 

The tangible changes which he quickly 
wrought in Cuban life were fairly startling. 
In two years more than 3,000 public schools, 
with an enrollment of 250,000 children, were in 
full operation. One summer more than 1,000 
Cuban teachers came to the United States, 
studied at Harvard, and went back, inspired 
not only by American educational methods, 
but by the signs of American progress which 
they met at every hand. Shiploads of school 
books, blackboards, desks, kindergarten ma- 
terials, manual training outfits, gymnasium 
equipment, and all the other impedimenta of 
the American educational system now arrived 
at Cuban ports. It is a sufficient indication 
of the importance attached to this riew idea of 
primary education that, out of a total annual 
revenue of $17,000,000, Cuba in a year or two 
was spending $4,000,000 for its public schools. 
And a similar change took place in every branch 
of the government. What the Wood ad- 
ministration did in reforming the Cuban system 
of justice would fill a volume. New prisons 
were built and administered in accordance with 
modern ideas of penology. New highways 
were constructed in every direction, opening up 
for the first time great areas of productive 
land. A system of elections gave Cubans the 
first opportunity in their history of choosing 
their own rulers and the Australian ballot was 
introduced. A modern postal department 
was established and telephones and telegraphs 
installed all over the Island. Most difficult 
problems involving church property—the great 
masses in Cuba, of course, are Roman Cath- 
olics—were handled by Wood with such 
dexterity and consideration that he became as 
popular with churchmen as with the Cuban 
people. Wood won the gratitude of the 
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religious element by his reforms in the marriage 
laws—reforms which abolished the “common 
law” system and legitimatized the children. 
But the work which will make the Wood pro- 
consulship in Cuba immortal is that of sanita- 
tion. Until 1898 it had been taken for granted 
that disease and the tropical and semi-tropical 
climate necessarily went together. Even Great 
Britain, which had led the world in colonial 
administration, had never attempted to sani- 
tate her tropical possessions. The West Indies 
had for ages reeked with yellow fever, malaria, 
typhus, smallpox, and other contagious 
diseases; the same statement was true of 
Central and South American countries and of 
Asia. Yet the fact remains that Cuba, after 
three years of Wood, had been transformed 
into a healthier country than the United States 
or England. Smallpox, which had annually 
taken thousands of lives, disappeared so com- 
pletely that, after two years, there was not a 
single case of the disease in the whole Island. 
Malaria and typhus vanished just about as 
suddenly. 


YELLOW FEVER CONQUERED 


HEN, in 1901 the medical world in two 

hemispheres was astounded by the news 
that the cause of one of the most devastating 
of all diseases, yellow fever, had been found 
and the way to eradicate it from the world 
discovered. There is hardly a child in this 
country to-day who has not been thrilled by 
the story of how a group of Americans in Cuba, 
in order to test their belief that yellow fever 
was conveyed by the bite of the stegomyia 
mosquito, offered themselves for experimental 
purposes—a sacrifice that was necessary, since 
man is the only animal which is subject to the 
disease; how these adventurers proved their 
case, though several lost their lives in proving 
it; and how, by the simple device of confining 
yellow fever victims in netted rooms into which 
the mosquitoes could not penetrate, this 
disease had been utterly banished from the 
Island. This achievement is one of the great- 
est in medical history, and, next to the dis- 
covery of anesthetics, is America’s greatest 
contribution to medical science. Its historic 
importance can hardly be conceived. Certain 
historians attribute the fall of Greece and of 
Greek civilization to the influence of malaria. 
But this single achievement of Governor 
Wood’s sanitary department opens up enor- 
mous unused territories to the occupancy of 
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white men. The world now knows, what it 
did not know in 1898, that most tropical dis- 
eases are conveyed by the bites of mosquitoes, 
gnats, flies, and other insects; it is only tropical 
diseases that stand in the way of the white man 
in Africa and South America and other great 
areas. As soon as these diseases are eliminated 
the inhabitable area of the earth will thus be 
greatly increased. The world is already reap- 
ing dividends from this pioneer work in Cuba. 
Without it the Panama Canal could never 
have been built, and already missionaries of 
science are extending the new gospel into 
South America, Central America, China, Bor- 
neo, India, Malaysia, and other parts of the 
world. Wood’s Cuban administration pointed 
the way to the development of the Philippines, 
in which, as Governor of Moro Province, he 
played an important part. In the Pacific a 
new republic is rising, which, in due time, like 
Cuba, will receive its independence. 


A REPUBLICAN NATION IN CUBA 


FTER three years of Wood’s governorship, 
the Cuban people met in convention, 
adopted a republican constitution, elected 
their own president and congress, and became a 
free nation. Their constitution contained only 
one clause which recognized the authority of the 
United States. This, the famous “Platt 
amendment,” gave this country the right to 
intervene in Cuban affairs, if such intervention 
should become necessary for the maintenance 
of public order and the independence of the 
Cuban state. This amendment in itself was an 
act of statesmanship of the highest order. Its 
purpose was to prevent Cuba from sinking into 
that condition of anarchy which has been the 
fate of so many Latin-American Republics. 
It simply informs the political adventurer 
that any attempt to upset the government and 
seize political power—such attempts make up 
much of the history of many states to the south 


' of us—will accomplish nothing, for the United 


States, in such a case, will take control and 
reéstablish order. The fact that, in the 
twenty years of Cuban independence, the 
United States has been called upon twice to 
exercise this authority, shows the foresight of the 
statesmen who introduced this clause into the 
Cuban constitution. 

If the establishment of the Cuban nation is 
not “constructive” statesmanship, I do not 
know where an illustration of such a thing is 
to be found. Moreover, as already said, this 




















experience has an immediate bearing upon 
many of the problems which will confront the 
next President. Is it not plain, for example, 
that Wood’s Cuban policy presents the only 
possible solution of the Mexican question? It 
is absurd to suppose that Mexico in its present 
condition can go on indefinitely; it is likewise 
absurd to suppose that the Mexicans can solve 
it themselves. Americans do not wish to 
“annex” that country or to exploit it; what 
they desire is that Mexico shall be put upon its 
feet, that the blessings of sanitation, education, 
communications, agriculture and industry shall 
be extended to it, and that out of the present 
chaos shall be constructed a happy, intelligent 
and self-governing state. Wood’s work in 
Cuba, and the Platt amendment, show how 
this can be done. Most students of Mexico 
believe that the varied Mexican masses would 
welcome “intervention” of this kind. The 
initial military problem is not a serious one; an 
expeditionary force would be needed to drive 
from power the scoundrels who are daily 
destroying a devoted people; but that operation 
would not take long. Undoubtedly, if Leonard 
Wood is elected President, this will be the new 
American policy toward Mexico; for he is not a 
man who believes that a difficulty can be solved 
by the simple process of ignoring its existence. 
Similarly, should the United States consent to 
accept a “mandate” for Armenia it is apparent 
that our experience in Cuba and the Philippines 
points the way to success. 


AN EXPONENT OF AMERICAN IDEALS 


OR is the experience which Wood gained 
in Cuba and the Philippines without 
value in dealing with certain of America’s 
domestic problems. 
It gave Wood a practical training in the 
business of government which few Presidents 
have carried to the executive office. He knows 
what it is to select men for important work, to 
supervise the administration of departments; 
in a word he has learned, by many years actual 
contact, how to get things done. He has also 
derived from his experience certain fundamen- 
tal conceptions of the business of government 
which are just as sound when applied to the 
United States as when applied to Cuba or the 
Philippines. For example, take the much dis- 
.cussed question of ‘“Americanization,” by 
which term is usually understood the develop- 
ment of many millions of oppressed European 
nationalities into intelligent citizens of this 
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country. General Wood sees no magical short 
road to the attainment of this result. No 
amount of flag waving or singing of the “Star 
Spangled Banner” will transmute this rough ma- 
terial into the fine metal of the Republic. The 
remedy for most of the troubles in Cuba lay in 
creating a public school system, in teaching the 
masses to read and write; in this way it gave 
them the foundation for the absorption of the 
ideas that promote national efficiency. Gen- 
eral Wood likewise thinks that the best way to 
“Americanize’”’ immigrants is to teach them to 
read, write, and speak the English language. 
In the primary schools he would have no 
language except English spoken or taught. In 
this way, he says, he would make the United 
States a country ruled by Americans, and 
Americans alone. However, he has no narrow 
definition of an “American”; he is not a man 
who is necessarily sprung from English-speak- 
ing stock, and who can trace his ancestry back 
in this country several generations; an Ameri- 
can is a man, whether he comes from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Ireland, or from the hills of 
New England, who accepts American traditions 
and ideals, who wishes to live an orderly life 
under the Constitution, and who, when he takes 
out his citizenship papers, does so with no 
mental reservations whatever. General Wood 
believes that the great mass of our “foreign” 
citizenship is of this class. So far as immigra- 
tion is concerned, he would keep out of the 
country all those who do not nourish such 
ambitions; but, with this attitude as a basis, 
and a thorough system of public education, 
he thinks that the immigrant population means 
nothing but ultimate strength to the nation. 
Nor is he particularly alarmed at the menace 
of Bolshevism, “I. W. W-ism,” or the several 
other manifestations of so-called social unrest. 
With these things also he has had closer per- 
sonal contact than most Presidential candidates, 
for he had charge of the forces which restored 
order during the outbreaks at Gary, Ind., and 
in the coal fields of West Virginia. In both 
these places Wood showed his great tact at 
handling men. The first thing he did in both 
instances was to call in the Labor chiefs and 
tell them just what they could and what they 
could not do. 

“There is only one thing in this situation,” 
he informed them, “that causes me any anxiety. 
That is that you may force us to kill some of 
you.” 

If the men proceeded to violence, he frankly 
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informed the radical leaders, then he would 


shoot to put them down. So long as they did 
not assault life and property they could do 
practically anything; they could hold meetings, 
if the speakers did not incite to riot and 
violence, and could even picket. Wood felt 
entirely safe in assuming this position; for a 
glance at the situation convinced him that the 
real troublemakers were very few. Not more 
than five per cent. of workingmen, he says, 
have any sympathy with the prophets of dis- 
order; this five per cent. is mostly composed of 
recently arrived aliens, whose profession is not 
labor, but trouble making. At Gary, and in 
West Virginia, he had little difficulty in keeping 
this element under control; not a man in 
either place was killed. 


WOOD ON POLITICAL ISSUES 


N THE general question of Labor, Wood 
takes the sound economic ground that 
the solution of the problem of high wages is 
increased production. There is probably no 
American who has thought this problem out in 
more than general terms; General Wood makes 
no pretense that he has an elaborate programme 
though he apparently has an inclination to the 
Canadian plan of investigation, publicity, and 
arbitration, not necessarily compulsory. 

On certain great issues he is definite. He 
believes in a standing army of 250,000 men, 
six months’ training for all young men above 
nineteen, and equipment enough to supply, if 
needed, a force of 4,000,000 soldiers. He 
advocates a strong navy. He favors the 
League of Nations with reservations which 
reflect the attitude of the Republican majority 
rather than that of the Democratic minority. 
He is in favor of a budget system. 


A MILITARY MAN AS PRESIDENT 


ENERAL WOOD is not a “military 

candidate”’; that is, he does not believe 
that the chief business of a President is to in- 
volve his country in war. In fact most of our 
so-called “military”’ Presidents have not been 
military in this sense. There is a curious im- 
pression in some quarters that men who have 
seen service on the battlefield do not make 
good Presidents. With the exception of Gen- 
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eral Grant, all the Presidents who owed their 
elevation to their military achievements have 
made excellent records in the Presidential 
office.. In attempting to estimate the success 
of such statesmen we shall have to ignore 
William Henry Harrison and Zachary Taylor, 
for these Presidents died so soon after their 
inauguration that their Presidential qualities 
could not be tested. The other great Americans 
who became politically prominent because they 
had won military fame were George Washing- 
ton, Andrew Jackson, Ulysses S. Grant, and 
Theodore Roosevelt. Certainly three of these 
four men stand in the first rank of American 
statesmen. It is certainly remarkable that a 
people whose first President was George 
Washington should think that a successful 
general was disqualified, by that mere fact, 
from directing the nation also in civil life. And 
the most interesting fact about our soldier- 
presidents is that not one of them got the © 
country into war, though most of them faced 
situations, which, in the hands of less resolute 
civilians, would have led to war. It took all 
Washington’s statesmanlike skill to keep his 
countrymen from taking sides in the struggle 
between revolutionary France and the rest of 
Europe. Had it not been for President Jack- 
son’s vigorous handling of South Carolina, in 
1832, the Federal Government might have been 
plunged into civil war on the issue of nulli- 
fication. The way in which Roosevelt met 
the German menace in 1902, on the Venezuelan 
matter, and stopped at its beginning an ag- 
gression, which, if dallied with, would certainly 
have precipitated war, is a familiar story. Had 
we had a Washington or a Jackson or a Roose- 
velt as President in 1859, instead of such a 
weakling as Buchanan, there probably would 
have been no Civil War, or, if hostilities had 
started, they would have lasted only a few 
weeks or a few months. This does not prove 
that soldiers inevitably make the best Presi- 
dents, for we have certainly had some great 
men in that office who were civilians. All that 
it does prove is that the mere fact that a man 
has been a good soldier does not necessarily 
disqualify him from being a good President, and 
it also shows that the last thing that seefhs to 
happen in such an administration is war. 


























NEW YORK CITY IN 1761 


OUR NEW MERCHANT MARINE 
I 


HAS COLUMBIA RETURNED TO THE OCEAN? 
By RALPH D. PAINE 


ONG ago a wise man wrote, “With the 
single exception of the soil, ships are 
the noblest property which any 
country can possess, being machines 
of national defence as well as in- 

struments of wealth for individuals.” Such 
was the national belief during a bygone era of 
achievement so brilliant that American ships 
and sailors were unsurpassed wherever the 
trade winds blew. For almost a century they 
were a dominant asset of the common welfare 
in war and peace. Then they ceased to at- 
tract the energy and enterprise of their people 
and vanished from blue water, so that instead 
of the tiers of shapely hulls in every foreign 
port one might wander around the globe with- 
out a glimpse of his own flag. To three 
generations the maritime prestige of the 
United States has been a shadowy memory, a 
romantic tradition. 

Foreign liners and dingy tramps, mostly 
British, German, and Norwegian, filled our 
wharves and carried 90 per cent. of the vast 
export and import trade of six billion dollars’ 
worth of cargoes a year. It was a popular 
opinion that if these other nations could back 
their ocean delivery wagons up to our doors and 
haul the goods away at cheaper rates than 
American ships could afford to convey them, 
the shrewd policy was to let the foreigner do it. 
The basis of trade was dollars, not sentiment. 
English yards were building vessels at 40 per 


cent. lower cost and the owners were operating 
them with a similar advantage of expense. 
American shipyards were kept alive by naval 
contracts and by the splendid coastwise and 
Great Lakes traffic of six million tons which 
had demonstrated that capital would seek in- 
vestment in shipping if given a fair chance of 
survival. In the few modern yards of the 
Atlantic coast the hopes and dividends were 
both deferred. There was to be found in them 
a spirit which Homer L. Ferguson, president of 
the Newport News Company, explains in this 
wise: 

Shipbuilding has always attracted men of imagina- 
tion, and a great many men with money, but most 
of us who have gone into it have not made much 
money, and | think that most of us could have made 
a better living doing something else. But when a 
man once gets it in his blood, this thing they call the 
sea, he simply harks back to it and wants to go and 
paddle around salt water and be around a shipyard, 
and get up every morning and look it over. 


Attempts to revive a merchant marine by 
means of legislation were thwarted by indif- 
ference, or ignorance, or hostility toward 
giving ships the sdme kind of protection 
against foreign competition which was freely 
granted to other manufactured products. 
The roots of this feeling ran deep into sectional 
disagreements of the past, from the early days 
of the Republic, and the phrase “ship subsidy” 
was a-red.rag-of provocation. The problem 




















NEW YORK CITY FROM 

GOVERNOR'S ISLAND IN 

1715 (ABOVE) AND IN 
1915 (CENTRE) 


Although from 1800 to 1835 
about 90 per cent. of our 
imports and exports were 
carried in American bot- 
toms the percentage has 
since then grown gradually 
less until in 1910 but 9 per 
cent. was moved under the 
‘American flag. About 42 
per cent. is now being con- 
veyed in American ships 


























NEW YORK CITY FROM 
GOVERNOR’S ISLAND 
IN 1815 (BELOW) 


Following the Revolution 
our ships found their way 
to the four corners of the 
earth, and by 1835 our ton- 
nage was only slightly less 
than that of Great Britain 
























THE CLIPPER SHIP 
““COWPER”’ 


Built in 1854 by Joshua 

Magoun, for ‘Alpheus 

Hardy and Joshua Sears, et 

al, of Boston.’ She was 

wrecked in the Pacific in 
1869 


MODERN STEEL SAIL- 
ING SHIPS (CENTRE) 


At a pier in New York. 

Stationary engines hoist the 

sails and heave in the cable, 

and in port, load and unload 
the cargo 
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THE CLIPPER SHIP 
“MARY GLOVER” 
(BELOW) 

This ship, of 595 tons, was 
built in 1849, at the height 
of the clipper ship era. An 
American outgrowth, the 
clipper ships could outsail 
anything of their class under 
canvas, and the records 
they set are beyond the abil- 
ities of many of the steam 
driven freighters of to-day 
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H. H. RAYMOND 


President of the Clyde and 
Mallory companies, and one 
of the most important men in 
our Atlantic coastwise ship- 
ping. During the war, Mr. 
Raymond threw his energies 
into shifting our coastwise 
vessels into foreign service. 
The Coastwise Shipping Asso- 
ciation, of which Mr. Ray- 
mond is president, represents 
a very important branch of 
our merchant marine. Mr. 
Raymond is also president of 
the American Steamship 
Owners’ Association and the 
Agwi Lines 


JOHN H. ROSSETER 


Who, from the position of a 
prominent flour merchant be- 
came identified with export- 
ing and shipping. During the 
war he was director of opera- 
tions of the U. S. Shipping 
Board and, as general man- 
ager of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, he is 
connected with the largest 
American trans-Pacific pas- 
senger and freight line 














P. A. S. FRANKLIN 


President of the International 
Mercantile Marine, an Amer- 
ican company owning and 
operating several important 
trans-Atlantic lines under 
both the British and Amer- 
ican flags. Mr. Franklin is 
closely associated with efforts 
to make permanent the future 
of a great American merchant 
marine. The lines of which 
Mr. Franklin is the head re- 
present one of the greatest 
developments in the’ history 
of merchant shipping 
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ROBERT DOLLAR 
An interesting figure among 
Pacific Coast ship owners, 
and founder and head of the 
famous Dollar Line. The 
dollar sign painted on the 
funnels has been a familiar 
sight in Far Eastern ports for 
years. But Mr. Dollar has 
met with difficulties in oper- 
ating his ships under our 
shipping laws, and recently 
has suggested the possibility 
of registering his ships under 
the Chinese flag 




















THE BUSH TERMINALS, 
BROOKLYN 


A modern series of piers and 
warehouses, in which im- 
proved freight handling 
methods enable ships quickly 
to unload and load, eliminat- 
ing much of the overhead 
expense resulting from long 
waits in port 


THE “‘“GREAT EASTERN” 


Landing the first Atlantic 
cable in Newfoundland on 
July 27, 1866. This ship 
was the first of the giant 
trans-Atlantic liners. She 
was 679 ft. 6 in. in length, 
with a beam of 82 ft. 8 in., 
and her displacement was 
27,000 tons. She was launched 
at London in 1858, and was 
wrecked in 1888 





























SOUTH STREET, NEW 
YORK, ABOUT 1885 


When only a small percentage 
of our foreign commerce was 
carried in our own ships, 
although this proportion con- 
tinued to fall away until 1910 


SOUTH STREET FROM 
MAIDEN LANE IN 1834 


At the climax of America’s 
maritime —_ power. The 
methods of handling freight 
shown in this old print are 
still largely in use in Amer- 
ican salt water ports 









































LOWER MANHATTAN 
FROM BROOKLYN 
With not a single sailing ship 
in sight, and with the piers 
busy loading and unloading 
steam-ships on which the 
American flag is often in evi- 

dence 


SOUTH STREET TO-DAY 


With funnels taking the place 
of sails, and steel in the place 
of wood, but still with many 
of the freight handling 
methods of 1820 in normal 
daily use 






















































FOREIGN COMPETITION 
“Made in Japan” is a mark 
that has already become fa- 
miliar, and the ‘Made in 
Germany” sign is once more 
finding its way to America. 
Heretofore these goods have 
come almost entirely in ships 
flying the flags of Japan and 
Germany. Now our own 
merchant ships are carrying a 
fair proportion of the goods 
we import 














NEW YORK HARBOR 

A bird’s-eye view of 1870 and a 
photograph from the top of the 
Woolworth Tower. Castle Gar- 
den, the round structure in the 
lower picture, now called the 
Aquarium, is shown on the water 
front in the upper illustration just 
to the right of the Singer Tower 






































AN EARLY PACIFIC LINER 
One of the first of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company’s trans- 
Pacific vessels 


A SHIPPING BOARD 
FREIGHTER 


Passing through the Panama 
Canal. These ships are sailing on 
fifty important trade routes, and 
are familiar sights in the ports of 
six continents 






























A FABRICATED SHIP IN 


THE DELAWARE 


The fabricated ship is an 
American idea, developed in 
order to build as many ships 
as possible in a limited time 


FABRICATED SHIPS_ IN 
NEWARK BAY 


A score of newly launched 
Shipping Board ships outfit- 
ting in the “ wet basin”’ of the 
Newark Bay Shipbuilding Co. 
These ships, built to standard 
specifications, are a part of 
the enormous fleet that has 
been constructed during and 
since the war 









































HOG ISLAND 
With fifty ways on which 
ships are under construction. 
This piece of war work, begun 
and carried out under ex- 
ceptional difficulties, was an 
important factor in building 
the Shipping Board fleet 


























THE CREW’S QUARTERS ON 
AN AMERICAN SHIP 
The Shipping Board ships have 
been equipped with excellent ac- 
commodations for their crews 


THE FORECASTLE OF A 
FOREIGN SHIP 


The difficulties experienced in get- 
ting American crews would be 
much greater were their living con- 
ditions no better than those 
ordinarily found on foreign ships 


























LIGHTERS IN NEW YORK 


HARBOR 
The speed developed in handling 
Great Lakes freight has resulted 
from the nature of cargoes. Many 
ships carry nothing but ore and coal. 
Salt water ships may find it neces- 
sary to carry cargoes composed of 
locomotives or of cocoanut oil, or 
coal, or cotton goods. Conse- 
quently machinery to assist in 
loading and unloading is difficult 

to instal 


COTTON IN GALVESTON 


Freight is handled on many docks 
in exactly the way it was handled a 
hundred years ago. The Great 
Lakes boast many ports where 
great ships can enter, dock, load, 
and depart, all in a few hours, 
and unloading as well has been 
improved enormously 














AN OLD ENGRAVING OF 
BOSTON 


When California received her 
manufactured goods via Pan- 
ama or Cape Horn, Boston 
was the home of many sailing 
ships, and flourished as one of 
the important ports of hail ‘of 
American clipper ships 


SAN FRANCISCO IN 1849 


Just after the discovery of 
gold in California, and years 
before a transcontinental rail- 
road linked together the East 
and West, California was de- 
pendent on ships with which 
to trade with the Eastern part 
of our country 
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was argued in terms politi- 
cal rather than economic. 
There were brave and fu- 
tile efforts to rekindle inter- 
est in the sea as an American 
heritage, a few large steam- 
ers built for foreign trade, 
stirring orations in Congress, 
perennial investigations and 
reports, now and then a tim- 
idly constructive law, but 
away from the Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboards nobody 
really cared. The “grand- 
est, richest, bravest nation 
on earth” was getting on 
very well without ships and 
had better uses for its sur- 
plus cash. Why worry? 
That inland empire known 
as the Middle West whose 
opinions are listened to with 
such respectful considera- 
tion, particularly at the 
ballot-box, was apt to regard 
a merchant marine as the 
chronic obsession of a cer- 
tain class of New England- 
ers whose fathers had made 
fortunes in the East India 
trade and whose faces were 
turned backward. All na- 
tional impulses stopped 
short at the water’s edge. 


UNITED 


FADING GLORY ON THE SEA 
T HAD become impossi- 
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ble to realize what the 
fleets of tall ships meant to 
the country in the golden 
age of its sea-borne com- 
merce, that in 1825 they 
had carried 89 per cent. of its exports and 
95 per cent. of its imports, confounding the 
dictum that Britannia ruled the waves. At 
the end and climax of this salty epoch, in 1861, 
the Yankee ships were transporting 60 per cent. 
of the imports and 72 per cent. of the exports 
and still holding an invaluable supremacy. 
This magnificent fleet of ours steadily dwindled 
until, in 1914 there was only a ton of American 
shipping in trade overseas for every seventeen 
tons that flew the “red duster” of the United 
Kingdom, for the greater part of our tonnage 
was on the Great Lakes and in our own coast- 


THE MERCHANT MARINE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 


Showing the growth of both. The submarine sinkings 
caused the decrease in Great Britain’s 1918 tonnage 


wise trade, from which foreign ships are ex- 
cluded. 

Long before the ships forsook the sea, 
American manhood had almost ceased to follow 


it as a career. The life was intolerable to 
ambitious youth which found far greater 
opportunity ashore. Centuries of rude tradi- 
tion had decreed that a sailor should be under- 
paid, underfed, and grievously mishandled. 
Afloat and ashore, his existence was wretched 
and he lived it apart from other kinds of human 
beings. His wages were a pittance and even 
when promoted from forecastle to cabin the 
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HOW THE SHIPPING BOARD SPENT ITS MONEY 


rewards were beggarly in modern times, yet 
always his courage and his hardihood were 
superb. The American youngster sensibly re- 
linquished the calling to the foreign seaman 
who signed on for eighteen dollars a month, and 
the skipper of the British tramp who sailed for 
seventy-five dollars. As far distant as the 
great days of the Atlantic packets and the 
Cape Horn clippers, Yankee masters trod the 
quarterdecks but the Liverpool “dock rat” 
and the Scandinavian “squarehead” sailed 
before the mast. 

This, in a word, was the situation when the 
fateful year of 1917 suddenly convinced the 
nation, to its farthest farm and village, that 
ships, hundreds and thousands of them, were 
vital to its safety and to the salvation of the 
world. The foreign vessels which had so 
conveniently and cheaply served our uses in 
time of peace were otherwise engaged. It was 
also comprehended that a merchant marine is 
the right arm of the Navy when the crisis 
comes. The battle front was three thousand 
wet miles away, but Columbia was no longer 
the gem of the ocean. And German sub- 
marines were sinking and disabling the rest of 
the world’s tonnage at the rate of a million 
tons a month. 


A FEVER OF CONSTRUCTION 


HEN began the huge, convulsive effort to 

build and launch ships by a people who 
had forgotten the sea and the mastery of it. 
In the desperate race against time, money was 
of no consequence. In normal times American 
yards had been glad to build fine steel steamers 
at $50 a ton and there were no better ships in 
the world. The war cost soared as high as 
$300 a ton and was seldom lower than $225. 
The entire merchant fleet of England cost no 
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more than a billion dollars, before the war, and 
the United States has paid four billions to 
create a fleet of less tonnage and of inferior 
earning capacity and usefulness. The waste, 
the blunders, the delays were inevitable. 
They were the price of unreadiness, of the 
imperative necessities of the hour. Not foreign 
commerce but “the bridge of ships” was the 
ruling motive. 

Four hundred thousand men were coaxed 
and drafted to work in shipyards, and most of 
them were greenhorns at the trade. Shops 
and launching ways and scaffolding sprang up 
like mushrooms until two hundred plants were 
contracting to lay keels. Steel ships, big and 
little, wooden ships, fabricated ships, concrete 
ships—anything that would steam and carry 
cargo—three thousand of them to be hurled 
together to transport and supply, if need be, 
five million soldiers beyond the Atlantic! 

It was undertaken in the spirit of Charles 
M. Schwab when he told President Wilson, 
“We're going to get you into a lot of trouble 
and probably I’m going to make a lot of 
mistakes but, damn it, I’m going to get you 
ships.” 

The World War ended sooner than expected, 
before this frenzied ship-building was fairly in 
its stride. The American Army had been 
ferried to France by the German liners which 
were unlucky enough to be caught in our 
harbors, by the coastwise shipping which 
nobly rose to the occasion, and by the ships of 
England which mobilized at the cost of dis- 
locating the commerce of other parts of the 
world. Then the Army came home, swiftly 
vanished into civil life, and the country pro- 
ceeded to forget the war as earnestly and 
enthusiastically as it had waged it. Canton- 
ments, munition plants, aviation fields, and 
factories, whole cities that made explosives, 
all this productive machinery and equipment 
of a magnitude almost inconceivable, were 
converted into junk or used for other purposes. 
The billions of outlay were marked off the slate 
as the cost of a war conducted on the American 
plan. 

Of this prodigious activity and expendi- 
ture there was left intact and operating 
the new merchant marine. In this respect it 
was unique at home and abroad, a national 
instrument contrived solely to win battles and 
yet with untold potentialities for peace. It 
survived because of its own momentum when 
all else of war dissolved like the fabric of a 
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A RECORD BREAKER OF HER TIME 





To quote the journal in which this picture originally appeared: “This noble merchantman has just arrived in the East 
India Docks, Blackwall, from the United States, with the largest cargo of wheat that has ever left the shores of America, 
or ever entered this or any other port in the world—the quantity brought being about 9,000 quarters, and stowing, be- 
sides, an immense quantity of barrelled flower and staves. 

“The City of Mobile was built at New York, for the house of Horbeck and Co., of that city, she is of 1,'750 tons 
register burden, and is built throughout with oak. She has been visited and inspected by the captains of some of the 
most celebrated vessels in the port of London, and pronounced by competent judges to be the best built and fastened ship 
that has ever been in this port. 

“The City of Mobile is constructed with three decks for cargo, and with passenger accommodation on the upper deck. 
She is rigged in the newest American style, with double or rather divided topsails, known in the nautical world as Hodge’s 
system—which plan is giving the greatest satisfaction to all who are using them, and they are being now very generally 
adopted. The main and fore yards are eighty feet in length, with her other yards in proportion: her enormous canvas has 
been manufactured by the Messrs. Speller and Co., of Wapping. Her length over all is 225 feet, on keel 210 feet, beam 
43 feet 6 inches, depth of hold 29 feet 6 inches. She is commanded by Captain Marshall, a gentleman well known and 
greatly respected in the service; and left Blackwall on Tuesday last for Liverpool, from which port she will make her 








return voyage.” 


dream. For the Government to finish the 
ships and manage or sell them was better busi- 
ness than to wreck the intricate and far-flung 
organization of men, material, and equipment, 
and pay adequate compensation. The powers 
granted by Congress had anticipated such a 
situation and the enormous amounts of money 
required by the Shipping Board, a total of 
$3,671,000,000, were readily authorized as 
reflecting the general desire of the country that 
all the trumpeted boasts, predictions, and 
preliminary outlay should result in something 
better than a sorry anticlimax. 

With the signing of the Armistice, the 
Shipping Board overhauled its emergency 
programme of 3,000 steamers of all types and 





sizes and trimmed sail to confront the require- 
ments of peace. Cancellations and suspensions 
reduced the fleet to 2,000 ships. Of these, all 
wooden vessels not actually in the water or 
fairly well under way went into the discard. 
More than 400 of them, however, were finished, 
and of these 237 were chartered for private 
operation when the demand for ocean tonnage 
was most acute. Now you will find these 


small wooden steamers tied up in melancholy 
rows, fifty in storage at Hog Island, a hundred 
in Pacific ports, awaiting buyers who may per- 
haps use them for short voyages in home 
waters or to collect cargoes for the stately steel 
ships in harbors exotic and remote. 

The war ended too soon for them to serve 
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PERCENTACE OF OVERSEAS COMMERCE 
CARRIED IN AMERICAN VESSELS 
IN SPECIFIED YEARS 1789-I9/4 

1789 | 238 
1795 | 90.0 
1800 | 89.0 
W104 91.5 
1820 | 89.5 
1830 | 89.9 
1840 | 82.9 
1650 § 72.5 
1860 | 66.2 
1870 | 35.6 
1880 | 17.4 
1890 | 12.9 
1900 9.3 
1910) 88 
914] 97 
1919 | 42. 





their brave purpose in the submarine zone. 
The renown of the old merchant marine was 
won by wooden ships hard driven under press 
of canvas when the Britisher snugged down or 
hove to, but such hulls were never meant to be 
racked by steam engines, and with coal bunkers 


where the cargo ought to be. Out of the | 


demands of the war, however, has come an- 
other type of ship of the Gulf and the Pacific 
Coast, the large bark or schooner with the 


gasolene or oil motor to help shove her along, . 


so that the days of “iron mn in wooden ships” 
and gleaming canvas will survive in the new 
merchant marine. 

It is very generally assumed that the steel 
ships smaller than 4,500 tons cannot profitably 
compete in overseas trade and that it is advis- 
able to sell them in the open market, to Amer- 
ican and foreign buyers. The offshore fleet is 
then reduced to something less than a thousand 
large, new steel steamers all of which meet the 
highest requirements of Lloyd’s surveyors and 
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the American Bureau of Shipping’s classifica- 
tion. These, together with the requisitioned 
tonnage returned to private owners and the 
passenger and cargo boats of German and 
Austrian parentage, will give the United 
States eight million gross tons of deep-sea 
tonnage in the year 1920. It is a commercial 
armada second only to England’s and within 
striking distance of it. Including all classes of 
tonnage it is greater than the combined mer- 
chant fleets of any other ten nations, England 
excepted. 


NEW ROUTES FOR NEW COMMERCE 


HE ships have been set at work as fast 

as they were commissioned. Already 
they have restored an economic condition un- 
known since 1860 in that 50 per cent. of our 
imports and 34 per cent. of our exports are 
actually moving under the American flag, and 
the total value of the foreign trade last year was 
twelve billion dollars. The Shipping Board 
has assigned or “allocated” steamers to 300 
different owners or companies who operate 
them as managers or agents for fixed fees and 
commissions, the Government paying all 
expenses and taking the profits. Surprising as 
it may sound, the profits have been large, al- 
though another purpose, and a very wise one, 
was to develop trade routes and to spread a 
knowledge of and increase the interest in 
shipping and foreign trade among the American 
people. 

These companies, and most of them are new 
to the game, are sending the ships deep-laden 
to South America, to Africa, to the Black Sea, 
on the long road across the Pacific, to the 
crowded ports of Europe, to marts and road- 
steads long unfamiliar, where the little ships of 
Salem showed the way a hundred years ago, 
which of late the British or the German cargo 
boats have jealously regarded as their own 
preserves. Our merchant marine is no longer 
a dream of Edwin N. Hurley or emblazoned on 
war posters. It has arrived and is doing 
business on fifty foreign routes, with more 
ships awaited as fast as they slip from the 
launching ways and are fitted out in the wet 
basin. 

So far it is not so much a revival as a 
gigantic experiment. The future may seem 
befogged and the opinions of the experts 
disagree, but the fact is paramount that this 
magnificent fleet belongs to the nation which 
does not intend that it shall be scattered under 
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foreign flags or pass into the hands of a few 
powerful American financial groups. Liberty 
bonds and taxes have paid for it. This state of 
mind is reflected by Congress which has been 
friendly, attentive, and anxious to solve the 
problem in the best way and it is expressed in 
the legislation already enacted or considered. 
Committee hearings attract not only shipping 
men but delegations from chambers of com- 
merce and merchants’ associations, groups of 
bankers who come from Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis, New Orleans, or Cleveland, 
and tell what they think ought to be done with 
their merchant marine and predict their 
willingness to invest in ships once the future is 
stable. 

The farmer has begun to realize that his 
welfare is bound up with the disposal of his 
surplus products in other lands and that it is to 
his advantage to use American transportation. 
He was compelled to sit up and take notice 
after 1914 when the state granges were send- 
ing to Washington such resolutions as these: 


Whereas, our ports are so crowded with exports 
that millions of dollars’ worth of farmers’ products 
are held in storage for the want of proper shipping 
facilities, that it is not a question any more of high 
freight rates but what will you pay the shipowner to 
transport your product, and since the prices of some 
of our agricultural products are fixed in the markets 
of the world, it follows that exorbitant freight rates 
not only reduce the price of his products to the 
farmer but also those which are consumed in this 
‘ country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, that in order to stabilize such rates we 
favor the building up of a Government owned and 
operated merchant marine, with free ports of entry 
to all ships of such merchant marine. 


FOR PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


HERE will be no permanent government 
ownership of the merchant marine. The 
business of operating ships in foreign trade is 
too sensitive, complex, and uncertain to be 


clogged by the red-tape of official bureaus. 


This is a decision against which no serious 
opposition has arisen. It was indicated in 
the vote of 240 to 8 by which the House passed 
the Greene Bill committing the United States 
to a policy of private ownership “as soon as 
practicable.” It was expressed in the bills 
prepared by Senator Ransdell and Senator 
Jones, who, as chairman of the Committee of 
Commerce, has said, “Private interest, incen- 
tive, and energy bring the greatest efficiency. 


Efficiency means success—its absence, failure.” _ 


Ralph D. Paine 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and scores of other organizations have taken 
the same stand. 

The differences at issue are concerned with 
the prices at which the ships should be sold, 
with the continuance of the Shipping Board 
or a similar body exercising powers of regula- 
tion and coéperation, and with the legislation 
required to rid American ships of present 
handicaps and to enable them to meet their 
rivals on a fair basis of competition. The recent 
chairman of the Shipping Board, John B. Payne 
refused to sell the best ships for less than $200 
to $225 per ton. This he asserted was what 
they are worth. Those who have been waiting 
and anxious to buy several hundred of the 
ships protested that American and British yards 
were taking “future” orders at $150 to $175 per 
ton. The Government replied to this that it 
was Offering “spot” ships for instant delivery 
which made them worth the difference. 
The investor realizes that capital cost, or in- 
terest and depreciation on a $2,000,000 
freight steamer, is the largest operating ex- 
pense and that if a $225 per ton ship will be 
worth only $150 per ton in the world’s market 
a year from now, he stands to lose $665,000 in- 
stead of the normal rate of depreciation. 
This is one reason why he has asked Congress 
to exempt him from the excess profits tax for a 
term of years, offering to spend the amount of 
the tax in building new tonnage. 

It is a difficult problem, with much to be 
said on both sides, but the fact is that nobody 
knows what ships will be worth in 1921. 
Freight rates will largely govern it, and the 
demand for tonnage. At present the world 
lacks ships, several million tons of them, to 
carry its trade, but the world’s shipyards are 
rapidly catching up with the shortage. 

The American Government will be com- 
pelled, by act of Congress, to sell its ships 
sooner or later, and, therefore, the question of 
price is bound to be a process of dickering 
between those who have the goods and those 
who want them. Much more significant is the 
probability that American investors will under- 
take to absorb this mighty fleet if they can 
buy it on a long term payment basis. And 
besides this, the established shipyards are 
filled with orders to private account, 800,000 
tons, which did not wait to see what Congress 
might do for the merchant marine. The 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation alone had 
orders on January 21, 1920, amounting to 
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$232,000,000 of which thirty-one ships costing 
$80,000,000 were for private owners. 

Such activities denote a confidence in the 
future which no longer takes it for granted that 
foreign ships can drive America from the sea. 
Winthrop L. Marvin, manager of the American 
Steamship Owners’ Association speaks for his 
associates when he says: 


These new contracts reflect the sober confidence of 
experienced men that there is a prosperous future 
for the American merchant marine in overseas trade. 
While some controversy rages in the public press 
over the question of the permanency of the sea- 
carrying industry, shipowners who are in a position 
to know most about it and have most at stake are 
quietly preparing to expand their fleets and broaden 
their activities. What Congress may do in the 
matter of overhauling our maritime laws and the 
enactment of new and better legislation is yet far 
from determined. The reason for the confidence 
that inspires some of the soundest and most capably 
managed American shipping companies to acquire 
new steamers is to be found not in any friendly 
governmental action but rather in new economic 
conditions of the utmost significance. 

The fact is indisputable that both in the cost of 
construction and the cost of operation of seagoing 
steam tonnage, America, England, and northern 
Europe are now closer together than they have ever 
been before. The wages of seamen are now only 
three or four dollars apart but our future prosperity 
does not hang upon such small matters as wage cost. 
This expense is a very small percentage of the cost 
of operating a ship. Other changes, wide and 
momentous, have tended to level the obstacles of 
competition. It has been established that American 
manufacturers in one important industry after an- 
other, although handicapped by far higher wage 
scales than prevail upon the sea, have nevertheless 
succeeded in commanding not only the entire 
domestic market but an increasing share of come 
petitive export markets. Americans are older as 
shipowners and merchants than they are as manu- 
facturers, they won their first conspicuous economic 
success upon the ocean, and although laws and 
conditions undoubtedly favored them in the first 
half of the last century, such signal triumph would 
have been unattainable without a high degree of 
instinctive racial aptitude that does not perish from 
one generation to another. 


As this drama of the sea begins to disclose 
itself, England is struggling to rebuild an 
economic structure nearly wrecked by four 
years of war. In this structure her shipping is 
her chief hope and mainstay. German sub- 
marines destroyed almost half the merchant 
fleet which was supreme on every ocean and 
the loss has not been entirely replaced. De- 
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liberate restriction of production by labor 
impairs the efficiency of her shipyards by 50 
per cent., and similar conditions are true in 
operating ships at sea and in port. The price 
of English coal which filled her ships with 
cargoes outward bound is 100 per cent. higher 
than American export coal, a matter of the 
gravest consequence. 


BRITISH ANXIETY 


HE prospect of an American merchant 
marine, energetic and powerful, invading 
all trade routes, forbidden by laws to join the 
existing conferences and agreements for the 
amicable division of ocean traffic, disturbs 
Great Britain. The bitter note is occasionally 
heard, but the friendlier point of view weighs 
the factors and calmly studies the situation. 
It is assumed that the new fleet was hurriedly 
built for war, that hundreds of the ships are 
faulty in design and construction, requiring 
repairs at great cost and delay, and that they 
will soon run themselves to death. The fleet 
as a whole is badly balanced, lacking passenger 
ships, while the fabricated steamer is regarded 
abroad as a ready-to-wear, hand-me-down sort 
of makeshift that will be found unsuitable for 
the various and shifting requirements of 
foreign trade. It is seriously recognized, how- 
ever, that with the immense capacity of 
American shipyards and a steady reduction in 
building costs, such defects as these will be 
rapidly overcome if America stays on the sea. 
More important is the ignorance of the 
United States with respect to the organization, 
the connections, and the immensely com- 
plicated machinery of successful competition 
overseas. Ships are worthless without car- 
goes and Great Britain has labored and builded 
and planned for generations to establish a 
world-wide exchange of commodities and 
credits which pay toll to her ships, her banks, 
her factories, and her merchants. She is 
accustomed to think of the United States as 
lacking such experience, and indifferent to its 
problems, barring a very few large interests 
such as W. R. Grace & Co., the International 
Mercantile Co., the Steel Corporation, and the 
Standard Oil Co. It is novel to see a country 
hitherto so insular and self-contained in a 
mood to wager billions that it can learn to play 
this great game. 
These arguments are not enough to dispel 
English forebodings. The tremendous ad- 
vantage of her coaling stations in all seas is 
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shattered by the oil-burning steamers of this 
new fleet and the fuel stations which will fly the 
American flag. As for sheer ignorance, the 
American has more confidence in attacking 
new problems since he mobilized his energies 
for the war. Without boasting, he did some 
big things in France in the way of ports and 
terminals and foreign organization, and he 
learned many things about production and 
operation at home. And perhaps he has 
acquired a new zest for the big, hard, adven- 
turous job. He believes that his ships are 
quite good enough to begin with and that their 
faults have been purposely exaggerated. For 
example, sixty-nine Hog Island steamers, of a 
type severely criticized abroad, have sailed a 
million miles without a breakdown or serious 
delay for repairs and they have earned hand- 
some profits. 

No American leader of industry has a wider 
vision and a larger knowledge of world trade 
than James A. Farrell, president of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation and chairman of the National 
Foreign Trade Council. Mindful of the anxious 
gaze of other nations, he says: 


If the World War should prove to have been a war 
to end wars, it will be largely because the world has 
Jearned to refrain from translating commercial 
rivalry into the terms of military conflict—because 
its ideals of the comity of trade have expanded no 
less broadly than its ideals of the brotherhood of 
man. In the new, and let us hope, better world 
whose reconstruction has begun, the freedom of the 
seas as a working formula of peaceful intercourse 
should find a larger conception. It should stand, 
among other things, for open ports and as free an 
interchange of commodities as the fiscal necessities 
of the nations will allow. To ourselves, with a 
merchant marine commensurate with the resources 
of our country, the lesson will come with new force, 
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that to sell we must also buy. The further fact will 
be borne in upon us that if we are to establish here a 
great centre of international exchange, we must 
supply a market for the staple products of the fields 
and mines that our ships will bring from both hemi- 
spheres. A great seafaring nation must have a 
large horizon, and a liberal conception of the ele- 
ments that enter into foreign commerce. Its ships 
which are a large part of its life must engage the 
energies and command the devotion of a progressive 
people. ‘i 


THE ROMANTIC ASPECT 


HERE is sentiment in business, para- 

doxical as it sounds, and sentiment will 
help to keep American ships afloat. Although 
money will not stay in ships unless it can earn 
profits, you must first divert it thither. Many 
men have already gone into shipping because, 
as they will tell you, they saw the romance of 
it for the first time, and they use the word 
without shame. What they mean, perhaps, 
is something akin to pride and patriotism, and 
a glimpse of far-distant horizons: They are 
willing to do their bit to carry American goods 
in American ships and to pay the price of 
learning how. They are proud of the job 
the Navy and the merchant seamen did in 
the war. Half a million wholesome, sturdy 
young bluejackets and officers have returned 
to their homes to talk about the sea, and the 
greater number of them came from that Middle 
West which had known nothing about salt 
water. American merchant ships enlisted 
25,000 more of these lads and many of them 
resolved to follow the sea and its new oppor- 
tunities. 

It was discovered that the American aptitude 
for the sea had not been lost or forgotten. A 
few months’ training and these landlubbers 
were deck officers on plunging destroyers or 
transports that ran without lights and zig- 
zagged through fog and blackness, whole 
squadrons of them together. They were able 


‘ seamen of the old breed in every kind of ship, 


and they took tiny submarine chasers in flocks 
across the Atlantic and dared all weather on 
patrol. They wintered it in the Bay of Biscay 
in fragile yachts that were never meant for 
such duty, and enjoyed it. And they were 
teaching the folks back home to think in terms 
of the sea. Such influences as these cannot 
be disregarded in forecasting the future of the 
new merchant marine. No nation had ever 
undertaken a great adventure that was wholly 
founded upon balance sheets. 








Our New Merchant Marine 


It is impossible to regard this foreign com- 
merce as something as new and untried as the 
ships themselves. It cannot be viewed apart 
from the history and the background of that 
older era which glows with such splendor in 
the country’s annals. Success was won then 
for the same reasons which must win it now. 
The ablest and the most courageous Americans 
owned ships and built up foreign trade because 
they believed in it. Therefore, they put their 
backs into it and displayed more energy, in- 
ventiveness, and adaptability than their rivals. 
When, at length, they preferred to focus these 
same qualities in building railroads and taming 
a western wilderness, they succeeded at these 
new.tasks and forsook the old which languished 
and died for lack of them. It seems like the 
beginning of a new start on the old trail when 
within three recent months 105 new shipping 
firms and companies were organized with a 
total capitalization of $116,975,000. 

The average man recalls with a sense of 
chagrin the helpless condition of his country 
when it needed merchant ships to win the war, 
and this feeling was expressed by the man from 
Wyoming who said, “Ships? Sure, we’ve got 
to have a merchant marine. | don’t know 
what it looks like, but we can’t afford to get 
caught that way again, all spraddled out. 
The folks out my way will back up any propo- 
sition that looks good. All you’ve got to 
do is show us.” 

America is naturally a seafaring nation, and 
only short-sighted policies have kept us from 
sending our ships to the four corners of the 
earth. Our merchant marine survived the 
Embargo of 1812, when 55,000 sailors had been 
kept idle for a year, when the grass grew on the 
wharves of New York and Boston and the 
fleets of empty ships lost $12,000,000 in earn- 
ings. As soon as released, they winged it for 
Europe where Napoleon’s decree of confiscation 
came like a thunderbolt. In the ports of 
France, Holland, Denmark, and Italy, 134 
American ships were lost to their owners. 
They built more ships and sought new trade on 
the other side of the globe, carrying the flag to 
China, India, Sumatra, and the South Seas. 
Salem was a small town, yet for a generation it 
was one of the world’s greatest shipping ports, 
because of the sagacity and daring of its 
merchants and shipmasters. 

To its warehouses were brought the general 
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cargoes from Europe to be sorted and loaded 
into the larger ships which boldly challenged 
the monopolies of the East India Companies. 
They carried on the sugar trade with Cuba, 
fetched the coffee from Caracas, and the hides 
and indigo from South America. They lifted 
topsails off the harbors of Batavia and Manila, 
and filled their holds at Lisbon, Hamburg, 
and Genoa. It was trading, with many 
hazards and rich profits, boldly conducted by a 
race of American pioneers. 


OLD FLEETS AND NEW 


SEAFARING people which had won a 

commanding place in those ruder, earlier 
days turned its genius to building fast ships 
when the Atlantic and the Cape Horn routes 
demanded them. Across the Western Ocean 
the sailing packets stormed in thirteen day 
voyages between New York and Liverpool, 
running away from the early Cunard steamers. 
The graceful clippers, loveliest fabric of man’s 
handiwork, fled around to the Golden Gate like 
driven clouds and only the crack passenger 
liner of to-day can beat the records of some of 
the day’s runs they logged. It was because of 
American faith in this unequaled merchant 
fleet that we hung on too long in sailing ships 
and England took the lead with steam in iron 
hulls. This was the beginning of the end and 
the Civil War hastened it. Thereafter the 
sovereignty of the sea was relinquished with- 
out a serious effort to regain it. 

The ship of to-day is a steel trough and 
mechanics drive her instead of seamen, but the 
old romance is not dead. Investment bankers, 
merchants, builders, and owners, now talk of 
sending agents to scores of foreign ports, of 
cargoes assembled by “feeder’’ ships on the 
China coast and in the Indian Ocean, of re- 
building the old plan of exchanging mer- 
chandise now that the system of foreign ex- 
change has partly broken down and the world 
lacks money to pay its way. There can be 
no permanency unless the ships are laden 
homeward bound, and they will often return 
empty unless American agents are overseas 
to attend to the business. The foreigner 
will favor his own ships. Trade it must be, 
in the true sense of the word, and the United 
States of to-day will have to learn by ex- 
perience what the merchants of Salem knew 
so well a century ago. 








RADICAL PROPAGANDA—HOW IT WORKS 


The Varieties and Quantities of Radical Propaganda. 
The Doctrine of Less Work, and the Playing 
Modern ‘‘Soap-Box”’ Orators. 

Characteristics of a Radical 


Far-Reaching Appeal. 
Upon the Instinct of Revenge. 
from Within and Without. 


By SAMUEL 


la HE socialistic propaganda is not 
marvelously clever except when con- 
trasted with the counter propaganda. 
It is, however, marvelously persistent 
and works exactly twenty-four hours 
a day seven days a week. Therein is part of its 
strength. The other part of its strength and 
the biggest part is that its subject matter is of 
vital, universal interest—the making of a 
new and better world. The people who are 
thoroughly satisfied with the world as it stands 
are a negligible lot and mostly in insane asylums 
or traveling about with keepers. If the 
socialistic remedies could do a fraction of what 
is claimed for them, then there would be a 
sale in every house. The Socialists have not 
succeeded in selling their wares to everybody, 
or even to more than a small minority of the 
people of this country—not because they have 
not tried hard enough, not because they have 
not been plausible, but because of a streak of 
cussedness or mental perversity that makes a 
Socialist oppose too universally—to oppose 
the good with the bad. The primary objection 
to Socialism on the part of the average man is 
the Socialist. All of which is really most extra- 
ordinary when you consider that the average 
Socialist knows what he believes far better 
than does the average Republican or Demo- 
crat; and that once a man has become con- 
verted to Socialism, he will not find any one 
to take him on his own ground, and after a 
general agreement on premises lead him to the 
conclusion that although his catalogue of wrongs 
may be approximately correct, that which he 
regards as a remedy is only a restatement in 
new terms of the old ills of society. 

The Socialist has not been able to get his 
ideas across to the mass of the people because 
the masses will not listen to him. Most of the 
absurd things that he does find their origin 
in a wild desire to gain an audience and until 
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various state and Federal bodies were good 
enough to put his ideas on the front pages of 
the newspapers, via the investigation route, 
he had but little chance. The state of New 
York has been most benign in this respect 
for, whereas Morris Hillquit, who is the brains 
of the American movement, has been trying 
for years to get a full statement of socialistic 
principles before the public, it was not until 
the Assembly started an investigation that he 
was able to command any particular news 
space. During that investigation he got 
column after column of space on a speech that 
he had made hundreds of times before and all 
over the country without gaining more than a 
cursory, garbled notice. The chief and most 
effective propagandists of Socialism to-day are 
not the Socialists but the politicians, who are 
either afraid of Socialism or want to get into 
the public eye as “100 per cent. American.” 

Sometimes we think that there is a single 
well-regulated propaganda of Socialism and 
that it can and does do wonders. That is 
because we are propaganda mad and inclined to 
take the propagandists at their own estimate, 
so that one false hypothesis begets another, 
and the purpose of the radicals is excellently 
served. 

Nothing could be more ridiculous than the 
general and especially the official estimate of 


' the force and effect of the radical propaganda. 


I have yet to discover any socialist propaganda 
that is really clever; a deal of it is dull and 
stupid. But without giving to a perfectly 
human and not stunningly ingenious line 
of attack any miracle-working powers, it is just 
as well to bear in mind that the only cheap and 
general economic education to-day being given 
and in terms of things is that furnished by the 
various grades of Socialists. 

The evolutionary or parlor Socialists talk 
in abstractions and keep so far away from 
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everyday life as not even to shock the most 
devout worshipper in the temple _ erected 
for the deification of Things As They Are. 
The more radical Socialist, on the contrary, 
gets right down to earth and puts-out the sort 
of stuff that makes people think. When he 
can get an audience it is likely to be receptive. 
The world is restless, nearly everywhere people 
lack confidence in government. The destruc- 
tion of the world’s currency—that is, the de- 
struction of a medium for the expression of 
values—has been a convincing teacher to the 
man who thinks that somehow things are not 
what they ought to be. The established gov- 
ernments offer no solutions—they dodge the 
questions which the Socialists raise. The only 
concrete remedy for setting the world on its 
feet again is that proposed by Messrs. Lenin 
and Trotzky. There are many to denounce 
the remedy offered but few to analyze its 
defects and none at all to propose anything 
inits place. The best that is offered is a chance 
to get back to where we were before the war. 
The Socialists not only offer a new world but 
also something to boot. They do not really 
offer a life without work but that is what they 
appear to offer—something for nothing. 

Comparing the present radical propaganda 
with former movements which are in analogy, 
it may be reassuring to note that it has at- 
tained here nothing approaching the popularity 
of the old Populist Party which also was based 
on getting something for nothing, and it does 
not begin to approach the virility of the Free 
Silver movement which was essentially a 
sectional movement for gaining wealth by 
currency juggling. The present agitation is 
less powerful, but it derives its strength from 
a similar source as those former political 
issues. 

A DOCTRINE OF LESS WORK 


EVOLUTIONARY Socialism is only the 
incarnation of a growing hatred of work— 

the causes of that hatred are another matter. 
Scientifically it is a protest against waste in 
work, but popularly it goes only to less work. 
That is understandable because we all require 
so much more comfort than we used to. 
Until a few decades ago the average human 
being spent his time in investigating formulas 
that would prevent him from going to hell. 
It had not occurred to him that he might get on 
without work. All of the newer movements— 


that is, the movements of the past half century . 
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that have gained force or popularity—have 
to do with getting rid of work. Hell is less 
important than once it was. The disposition 
is to arrange things for to-day and possibly 
to let the hereafter care for itself. The religious 
trend is in the same general direction. 

Your truly revolutionary Socialist is fully 
convinced that he can bring on heaven right 
now; the Socialist who is more revolutionary 
than socialistic thinks that he can bring on hell 
right now and that heaven will somehow 
emerge from it, and the revolutionary who is 
just plain revolutionary thinks that he can 
bring on hell and is entirely willing to wait 
around to see what happens after that. All 
of which accounts for a certain lack of definite- 
ness in the literature of unrest and a certain 
lack of agreement among those who are held 
to be radical. 


THE “‘CAPITALISTIC’’ BUGABOO 


HESE distinctions would stand out the 

more prominently were it not for the fact 
that society in general does not know how it is 
constituted and does not quite understand the 
attacks made upon it. Take the fact that we 
are on a capitalistic basis. Ask a man in the 
street, “Do you hold the capitalistic base of 
society to be a good one?”’ He will more than 
likely answer at once that he does not and 
thinks that Rockefeller and some others have 
too much money. He will not have the re- 
motest notion of what you mean by a “capital- 
istic’ society and will undoubtedly take for 
granted that you are somehow objecting to 
the other man having too much money. 
He will not grasp that you are talking about 
organization and not about individuals. If 
the system of society is assailed he will not 
know how to reply because a proper reply would 
seem somehow to support the plutocrats and 
that he does not want to do. Your average 
employer will dodge the terms “Capital” 
and “Labor,” and will start to talk about a 
partnership between the employer and em- 
ployee at the same time stoutly denying, if 
pressed, that he means to have the workers 
run his business—which if he means what he 
says about a partnership is what they should 
do. But, of course, he does not mean what 
he says and is merely pawing about to get new 
words for old relations that have been assailed 
—although what those old relations are he 
knows not. The attacker of society is very 
explicit; the defender is apt to be shifty—not 
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at all because he has a bad subject to defend 
but because he does not know what the subject 
is. And when the economics become too con- 
fusing he is apt to call the police! 


MODERN “SOAP-BOX”’ ORATORS 


HE propaganda of the social revolution- 

aries proceeds in divers ways. There are 
first the speakers, street and otherwise; they 
are always talking. The duty of the men on 
the street corners is to get people interested 
enough to buy elementary literature or at 
least to stir them up with a recital of wrongs. 
The soap-box orator no longer uses a soap- 
box; instead he has a neat folding platform and 
usually from half a dozen to a dozen assistants. 
Some of these scatter through the crowd in 
order to applaud or to ask questions—a crowd 
that could not be held by a silver tongue will 
stay to hear a dialogue even if only in the hope 
that the speaker will be worsted. Others 
of the assistants have pamphlets for sale at 
a small price and so skilled have these men be- 
come in the management of street meetings 
that.a very poor speaker will hold his audience 
and send a good part of them away with the 
conviction that there is something in what he 
says. The street man does not attempt to ex- 
haust the subject. Rarely is he constructive; 
he does his whole work if he convinces a 
certain number of people that they are being 
wronged. Often he does not declare himself 
as a Socialist at all, and he would rather leave 
the people searching for knowledge than in 
the possession of a sure-fire remedy. These 
speakers are essentially agitators and because 
they have had long practice and nearly always 
say the same thing, they know how to get 
across. 


SETTLEMENT HOUSE INFLUENCE 


EXT in importance to the speakers 
comes the mass of newspapers, pamphlets, 

and books, and after them the study classes, 
socialist Sunday schools, and a fairly elaborate 
scheme of higher instruction. The settlement 
house also spreads a great deal of the socialistic 
idea because settlement workers through con- 
tinuous contact with the poor commonly get a 
distorted view of life and see only that which 
may be wrong. A great proportion of settle- 
ment workers turned up as pacifists during the 
war. For the younger people there are dances 
and many forms of non-socialist entertain- 
ments where the doctrines are insidiously 
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spread and literature is sold. The Communists 
had established social centres of this kind all 
over New York at the time when the party was 
broken up by the Government. 

From one point of view the radical prop- 
aganda is extraordinarily clever. It has 
so many ramifications and it has been ap- 
proached from so many different angles that 
any unhappy person whether suffering from 
chilblains, bankruptcy, or ennui, can trace 
the origin of his trouble directly to the capital- 
istic system under which we live. This uni- 
versality of appeal, however, is not due to any 
uncommon cleverness but merely to the fact 
that once one becomes thoroughly radical and 
absorbs enough of the teaching then almost 
as a matter of course one sets up a little party 
division all one’s own. -If any radical had a 
sense of humor he would appreciate how 
ludicrous are these infinite distinctions. But 
if there is one thing on earth that a radical 
cannot have it is a sense of humor. Quite on 
the contrary, to be an effective worker he must 
have an absolutely single-tracked mind, be 
wholly absorbed with his one idea, and in- 
finitely gullible in that superlative way which 
has no regard for facts, unless those facts hitch 
into a pre-determined scheme. 


A SINGLE-TRACKED MIND 


S AN example of this and as an example 
of how a mind which has been emo- 
tionally unbalanced works, take this letter 
from John Reed, the former magazine writer. 
to Maximilian Cohn, the Secretary of the 
Left Wing Section of the Socialist Party. 
Reed is writing about New York in April, 
1919, and outlining a plan to the execu- 
tive committee by which the coming of the 
revolution may be hastened. This is what 
he says: ; 

I think we ought to get Varney, or someone, to 
call a convention of unemployed for Cooper Union, 
or some such place. (Not us, you know, but them- 
selves). The Soldiers’ Council, or whatever it is, 
ought to codperate, and form a joint soldiers’ and 
workers’ organization. Some of our gang should be 
planted around the hall, and called on to speak. 
They should select a permanent Ex. Comm. to 
affiliate with other similar bodies in other cities, 
and the changing flow of unemployed ought to con- 
trol and reélect the Committee, which would settle 
down to including delegates from all sorts of trades; 
and these in turn, when they went back, should 
form factory committees in the works. Demon- 
strations, etc. in the meanwhile. 
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There are thousands in the breadlines right now. 
More are coming. 


In the meantime we must begin to organize our 
May Day celebration. All over the country gi- 
gantic demonstrations are planned, joining organ- 
ized Labor, Socialists, 1. W. W.’s, soldiers, etc. | 
understand that Madison Square Garden has been 
got for a Mooney meeting. Can’t it be arranged 
that the Garden be got for all day, and that con- 
tinuous processions march there—one for Debs, 
one for Mooney, one for the unemployed, one for 
the soldiers and sailors, and one to celebrate the 
International Revolution. 


The Soldiers’ Protective Association must furnish 
guards in uniform. 


We ought to raise the whole city, flaunt red flags, 
or something of the sort. 


] have already refused 28 invitations for May 
Day elsewhere, and hold myself at your disposal. 


THE FACTS IN THE CASE 


OW look at the facts. When this letter 
was written there were practically no un- 
employed in New York; there was no bread- 
line, and | doubt if you could have hired people 
to form a breadline. The Soldiers’ Council 
was a chimerical body. Few soldiers and no 
workers were on hand to join in a revolutionary 
demonstration, and at the moment instead of 
the soldiers being excellent material for prop- 
aganda they were a menace because breaking 
up socialist meetings was then the favorite 
sport of the demobilized soldiers wandering 
about New York. The preparations for the 
May Day celebration are equally absurd. 
But the point is that here we have a supposedly 
sane man founding rather an elaborate pro- 
gramme on a hypothesis which he would have 
known to have been wholly incorrect had he 
but taken the trouble to walk down the 
Bowery. This intense emotional insanity is an 
outstanding characteristic of much of the 
propaganda. The radicals will believe any- 
thing that is favorable to themselves. They 
are continually getting reports of revolutions 
that no one else ever hears of. They can seea 
revolution in every strike. They are always 
rushing about with inside news and they keep 
themselves hectic overit. Take this: 


Still it continues! The Cosmic tread [sic] of Soviet 
Government with ceaseless. step claims another 
nation. Russia and Germany have yielded to its 
human touch and now Hungary joins the people’s 
form of rule. Italy is standing upon a social 
volcano. France is seething with social unrest. 
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The triple alliance of Great Britain—the railroad, 
transport, and mine workers—threatens to overthrow 
the economic and political Bourbonism of ‘Merry 


old England.” The red tide of Socialism sweeps on 
in America. South America is in the throes of 
revolution. 


Soviet Government proceeds apace. It bids fair 
to sweep over the whole world. The sooner the 
better. On with the dance! 


At the time that proclamation was written, 
Budapest was for the moment in the hands of 
Bela Kun, but Germany was practically un- 
affected and the only difficulties in South 
America were at Buenos Aires. Yet few of 
these men are intentional liars; they are so 
filled with their subjects that they can see in 
only one way. 

They not only believe all statements which 
favor their causes but also blot out from mind 
every unfavorable fact. It isa curious fanatical 
state of mind and it rarely gives the owner a 
chance to think. Instead of thinking, the 
radical propagandist is continually talking, 
writing, or organizing something or other. 
And he has a sublime faith in the written word. 

For instance, I have before me an advertise- 
ment of a pamphlet in which the writer is said 
to use “words that burn and blister.” | 
bought and read the pamphlet and it is poor 
stuff that would not have the slightest influence 
upon a normal human being. Any one with 
intelligence enough to appreciate what the 
author was trying to do would also have in- 
telligence enough to know that he was writing 
nonsense. The radicals deceive not only them- 
selves but also the Government as to the effi- 
cacy of the written word. The great strength 
is not in any of the writing, but in the incessant 
repetition by word of mouth of certain slogans, 
in a taking advantage of circumstances, and 
making the most of the slightest disorder. 


THE APPEAL TO REVENGE 


AKE the I. W. W. That organization is 

supposed to advocate Syndicalism but 
only a very small proportion of the membership 
sees in it other than an organization of revenge. 
It has had a conspicuous success only among 
the Western agricultural laborers, lumber- 
jacks, and miners—in all of which fields the 
worker has been migratory and has been in the 
past shamefully ill-treated. Its membership 
consists of a mass of keenly dissatisfied men 
anxious to get even. The members do not 
know just how or what they will do. They 
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are simply embittered and against everything. 
They were all ready and waiting for some 
concrete method by which they might express 
revenge when the I. W. W. hove in sight, and 
it is revenge and not economic theory that 
rules them. 


THE MIGRATORY WORKER 


HEY want to destroy. The “sabcat” 

who drives spikes into a farmer’s field in 
order to wreck the machinery is thinking as a 
rule of some farmer who has misused him. 
The migratory worker is a man who has failed 
or who, because he has committed some crime, 
must keep moving. He has no residence and 
no vote and can easily be convinced that 
Capital and not his own shiftlessness has 
deprived him of a more regular livelihood. 
The average migratory worker would rather 
steal than work anyway and a great bathos of 
sympathy has been wasted on him. He is, 
indeed, often a victim of circumstances but the 
circumstances are exclusively of his own 
fabrication. He has been exploited most 
cruelly but that is largely because he is very 
commonly employed by people of exactly the 
same class as hifmself. There is a somewhat 
similar class with which the East is familiar— 
the hop-pickers. In every hop-growing region 
the picking season is one during which the 
farmers find it advisable to sit up nights watch- 
ing their property and all the constables take 
on special deputies. The crowds that come 
flocking in contain an extraordinary proportion 
of criminals and rowdies. It needs small 
persuasive power to organize these bands for 
a mass depredation—unless individual de- 
predation seems more profitable. 


HOW THE I. W. W. WORKS 


HE I. W. W. works with material that is 

essentially criminal. They talk a great 
deal about “the man who makes the carriage 
should ride in it.”” They tell people who have 
lived largely by thievery that it is right and 
proper to rob an employer or any representa- 
tive of Capital, and, while a few thinkers do 
try to go further and organize along social 
lines the rank and file of the 1. W. W. have no 
social ideas whatsoever, but are merely organ- 
ized “rogue elephants.” The organization 
has never made any headway among men who 
work although it has made itself felt from time 
to time during strikes. 


the strikers on to exorbitant demands and dis- 
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They break in to urge, 





order. In Lawrence, Butte, Bisbee, and on the 
Messaba Range, they talked Syndicalism a 
little and higher wages a great deal. In 
Paterson the shorter working day was upper- 
most while in 1917 they got 75,000 lumber- 
jacks out in the Northwest on a question 
concerning blankets! When these strikes were 
settled the I. W. W.’s disappeared. Their 
membership is a constantly changing body and 
the nucleus is a handful of smartingly em- 
bittered men. Whenever they discover a 
good-sized strike they throw in what they term 
a “flying squadron.” This is a group of 
men in part composed of speakers and organi- 
zers and in part of men skilled in sabotage. 
The “sab-cats” try to start trouble by des- 
troying property. They hope to bring out the 
police. Once the police are out and a certain 
amount of resentment stirred up, the way is 
open for the speakers and organizers to get in 
their work. Under such conditions they are 
successful—but only in making transient 
trouble. They have no training in constructive 
work and practically no constructive ideas. 
The moment that peace is restored they get 
out—or are run out. The I. W. W. is the one 
class of social malcontents who cannot be 
reached by persuasive means. Their leaders 
do not, and could not if they desired, con- 
tribute anything of a constructive nature to 
society. They arrive at their tenets not by 
even the shallow reasoning of Syndicalism but 
solely by conviction. They cannot under any 
circumstances improve the lot of the workmen 
with whom they associate. Between the 
I. W. W. platform and the I. W. W. in practice 
is a vast gulf. It does not help society to 
coddle their members. The I. W. W. has an 
ideal but only a few of the members know any- 
thing about it. 


RADICALS IN THE TRADES-UNIONS 


KIN to the I. W. W. and almost equally 
impotent in so far as constructive work is 
concerned are those radicals who seek to bore 
into the trades-unions. The trades-unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor are not socialistic; they believe in the 
essential relation of employer and employee, 
and exist collectively to bargain on hours, 
wages, and working conditions. The trades- 
union has a very important place in the capital- 
istic scheme of existence; it is theoretically the 
most feasible way to an effective codperation 
between Capital and Labor. When each pre- 


























serves its identity in a single undertaking the 
difference between them is not a personal or a 
class distinction but an economic one. The 
trades-union is thus essentially capitalistic 
but the members share the general feeling that 
the term is invidious, and, while barking at 
Socialism, so-called, they bark equally at 
Capitalism, and therefore lay themselves open 
to socialistic intrigue just so long as the word 
“Socialist” is not used. Recognizing this fact 
and also recognizing that the I. W. W. cannot 
get anywhere, the radicals have joined unions 
and are as the phrase goes “boring from with- 
in.” The process is not at all an intricate one. 


DOMINATION BY COWING 


HE radical members are assiduous in 

attendance upon union meetings. They 
are always on hand in full strength and just 
as the professional politicians control political 
clubs and ward organizations, so very fre- 
quently do the radicals succeed if not in con- 
trolling, at least in having, a working minority 
that will swing the local’s vote at critical times. 
For example, take the Typographical Union 
in New York. For some years past many of the 
new members have been radicals and eventually 
they succeeded in electing the officers. Once 
in control of the officers and the executive 
committee, the swinging a union is easy. The 
word “scab” is so fearsome to the average 
worker that he cringes before it. He will do 
anything rather than be called a “scab.”” Thus 
if the radicals can somehow call a strike, they 
can take out and keep out the men who do not 
want a strike simply by yelling “scab.” That 
is just what they did in the printing trades of 
New York. 


A SMALL BUT ACTIVE MINORITY 


S A matter of form, most strikes are os- 
tensibly the result of a ballot but in union 
penetration the radicals follow a well-defined 
plan in which intimidation has a large part and 
the ballot a small one. Take the strike of the 
textile workers in Utica. They had a strike 
vote. As each worker entered the hall he was 
handed a red bean and a white bean, the first 
to be cast for a strike and the second against 
one. This seemed fair enough on the surface. 
But before any worker reached the ballot box 
he had to pass a gauntlet of strong-arm men 
who suggested that he throw away his white 
bean. These men were only electioneering! 
But the worker nearly always thought it best 
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to give up the white bean. An overwhelming 
majority, according to the official returns, 
favored the strike. This same sort of thing 
with variations has happened everywhere. 
So fearful and so sheeplike is the worker, 
especially the foreign born, that he will allow 
himself thus to be led by a small minority. 
Half a dozen radicals are enough to control an 
ordinary local and eventually to give it a 
radical complexion. Look at Pennsylvania. 
James H. Maurer is easily the most rabid and 
mouthy radical protagonist in the ranks of 
organized Labor. There is less Socialism in 
the state of Pennsylvania in comparison with 
the population than in any other industrial state 
in the Union. Yet year after year, Maurci is 
elected head of the State Federation by a small 
but active coterie of controlling Socialists. 


RADICAL UNIONS 


O MUCH for the affiliated unions. Other 
unions are frankly socialistic and in 
reality are not trades-unions at all. The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers was organ- 
ized by one Panken, who was once a judge in 
the Municipal Court of New York. This union 
is wholly socialistic, is against the Government, 
and favors the Soviet form. The Amalga- 
mated Textile Workers and the Amalgamated 
Garment Workers are likewise radically social- 
istic, while the Women’s Trade Union League 
is scarcely to be considered as a Labor body at 
all. Ostensibly organized to improve the 
laboring conditions among women it is really a 
propaganda organization and is supported 
largely by the contributions of the New York 
parlor Bolsheviki. The International Hotel 
Workers’ Organization is the union to which 
nearly all waiters belong and is among the 
most radical of all organizations on an os- 
tensibly union basis—which news may or 
may not be gratifying to hotel patrons. 

The effect of the radical penetration into the 
trades-union movement is not to be estimated 
in terms of numbers. As compared with the , 
whole body of workers in the country the 
number of radicals is all but negligible. In 
New York State with 900,000 union members, 
scarcely more than 25,000 are radical. But 
nine tenths of these radical members are alw2ys 
on the job! This militant minority can cause 
strikes almost at will but, and what is more 
important, they craftily undermine morale. 
Most of the union radicals are in the |. W. W. 
destructive stage of radicalism and _ their 
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whole preaching is against doing an honest 
day’s work or against any measure of codpera- 
tion by which production may be bettered. 
The revolutionary socialist who understands 
his principles is bound to be a first-class worker 
because he knows that not otherwise than 
through production can a better life be had. 
But the Labor radicals are not commonly 
radical enough to know what they are really 
about. They are close to the |. W. W. and 
their word-of-mouth propaganda can be met 
by a clear exppsition of the facts. That 
exposition is not being made and hence the 
influence of the radicals is steadily growing, 
with comparatively little resistance to over- 
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AT WORK AMONG THE NEGROES 


NOTHER and very dangerous angle of 

the extreme radical work is that among 
the Negroes. A magazine called the Mes- 
‘seniger is being circulated among them ex- 
pressly to cultivate the class feeling of being 
‘oppressed by Capital and to demand, under 
:a cover of absolute equality with the white, 
an adherence to the radical programme. 
They say, in effect, that only through the 
social revolution can equality be achieved. 
Of course the Negro rarely knows what the 
social revolution is, but he does know what 
equality is, and the movement is gaining 
ground. Here is an indication of the trend: 


We are thankful that radicalism has permeated 
America giving rise to many of the greatest strikes 
in history. We are thankful for the New 
Crowd Negro who has made his influence felt in 
every field—economic, political, social, educational, 
and physical force. The New Negro has been 
in the front rank in strikes. On the field of 
physical force the Negro has been right on the job 
for the protection of his home, his life, and his loved 
ones. The Washington, Chicago, Longview, Knox- 
ville, Elaine, and Omaha riots are bright spots in the 
New Negroes’ attitude. 


-other writer. 
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This Negro work is probably the most 
dangerous in the country yet if, however, it 
induced a certain self-respect among Negroes it 
might be helpful in the end. 


FACTS AND OPINIONS 


ANGING through the whole gamut of 
pamphlets and newspapers published 
by the various sects of radicalism one is struck 
by a single common characteristic—an ab- 
solute disregard for fact and a remarkable re- 
liance upon precedent and authority. I have 
already touched upon the emotional impossi- 
bility of rightly stating a fact. That is really 
common to all propaganda. But the reliance 
upon authority is almost legalistic. Rarely 
is a proposal stated without reference to some 
What Marx or Engels says. 
argumentatively is put down, not for its reason- 
ing but as a demonstrated fact. Ina pamphlet 
which | have, the author, beginning a discourse 
upon the symbolism of the Red flag, says with 
the utmost naiveté: 


C. Osborn Ward will be relied on as authority, as 
it is found he quotes so many authors that we can 
safely depend on what he tells us. 


If any writer starts in to prove a point, he 
does not take the living facts but instead seems 
to lock himself away from the world and delve 
into a few books. In a four-page lesson 
by Scott Nearing issued in the Correspondence 
Course of the Rand School in New York three 
pages are quoted. Never does the speaker 
or writer go out and look for himself; instead 
he applies what someone else has said to present 
conditions in what is really the old theological 
way. 

That is, the whole elaborate theory is in 
reality built not upon facts but upon a suc- 
cession of opinions which by constant repeti- _ 
tion are taken to be facts. Why not then trot 
out the real facts and have done with it? 
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